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Gowns Hats 
Tailored Frocks 


Leading the world during the present European crisis in 
superlatively smart and correct vogue, whether it be for 
the Southern Boardwalk, the Thé Dansant, the Promenade 


or any of the social functions of day or evening. 


Youthfulness and a style absolutely unapproached identify 
our productions everywhere. 


Fifth Avenue at 52d Streets 
New York 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


EXECUTE SPECIAL WORK 

IN THEIR DESIGNING 

AND MANUFACTURING 
DEPARTMENTS 


RESET AND RECONSTRUCT 
JEWELRY IN MODERN STYLES 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPART 
MENT BRINGS THE ENTIRE 
STOCK WITHIN THE REACH 
OF EVERY CORRESPONDENT 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
New YORK 
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DREICER«C? 
Sfewels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 


Pearts 


ne & Co. can 
supply at any time 
individual Pearls to 
match necklaces. 
Their collection of 
Oriental Pearls is 
large and contains 
Pearl Necklaces in 
any size, color or 
Orient in reat range 


of prices. 


fewels 


Special designs created and 
submitted without charge for 
the remounting, ailing 
or enriching of old Family 


Jewels. 


The DREICER flexible set- 
tings of platinum enhance the 
individual beauty of old gems. 


DREICER«C? 


EIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 
—_— 
BRANCH AT CHICAGO 
THE BLACKSTONE 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S 
CALENDAR 


Indoor Athletic Games 


January 14: Millrose Athletic Association games in Madison Square 
Garden. 








Motor Shows 


January 2-9: Automobile Show in Grand Central Palace. 

January 23-30: Automobile Show in Chicago. 

January 30-February 6: National Motor Boat Show in Madison 
Square Garden. 


Golf 


January 5-9: Midwinter Tournament, Pinehurst, N. C.., 
January 15: Annual meeting United States Golf Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


Lawn Tennis 
January 25-29: Annual open tournament at Pinehurst Country Club. 


Trap Shooting 
January 2: Club Cups at New York Athletic Club. 
January 9: Club Cups at New York Athletic Club. 
January 16: Club Cups at New York Athletic Club. 
January 23: Club Cups at New York Athletic Club. 
January 30: Club Cups at New York Athletic Club. 


Hockey 


January 4: Amherst “Aggies” against Princeton at Boston. 
January 9: Princeton against Williams at New York. 
January 13: Princeton against Dartmouth at Boston. 
January 16: Princeton against Harvard at New York. 
January 23: Princeton against Harvard at Boston. 
January 27: Princeton against Yale at New York. 


Squash Tennis 


January 7: Harvard Club at Columbia Club—Brooklyn Heights 
Casino at Princeton Club. 

January 14: Princeton Club at Brooklyn Heights Casino—Columbia 
Club at Harvard Club. 

January 21: Brooklyn Heights Casino at Harvard Club—Princeton 
Club at Columbia Club. 

January 28: Columbia Club at Brooklyn Heights Casino—Harvard 
Club at Princeton Club. 


College Basketball 


January 5: Fordham at Columbia. 

January 6: Union at Cornell. 

January 8: Fordham at Brooklyn College—Lafayette at Manhattan. 
January 9: Williams at Troy Poly—Fordham at Annapolis. 
January 11: Buffalo at Cornell. 

January 13: Seton Hall at Fordham—Brooklyn Poly at Manhattan. 
January 15: Fordham at Brooklyn Poly. 

January 16: Manhattan at West Point—Springfield at Williams. 
January 19: Manhattan at Seton Hall. 

January 23: Union at Williams. 

January 29: Manhattan at St. John’s, Brooklyn. 
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FIFTH AVE., 37th and 38th Sts. NEW YORK 
ANNUAL JANUARY SALE 


Women’s Crepe de Chine Underwear 
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an. - 823. Crepe de Chine “Re: . | eae? 
; } ‘ m a F j ; ; 
HY ke eee IY SER Ly , J ‘ No. 831. Crepe de Chine Night Gown, 
bite trimmed with deep hemstitch- : ‘ Empire model (washable), in pink or white, yoke 
ed fold of crepe de Chine, Empire and sleeves of fine shadow lace, wide satin ribbon 
waist line formed of hemstitched fold drawn through, finished with chiffon roses. 5.95 
with wide ribbon drawn Value $7.95 Ve 
through eyelets. Value $5.95 3.95 No. 833. ‘‘Parfait” Crepe de Chine Bodice 
No. 825. ‘‘Parfait’’ Crepe de (washable), in pink or white, with satin ribbon 
Chine Envelope Chemise (wash- through embroidered buttonholes, edged with 
able), in pink or white, satin ribbon Val. lace, _ ribbon as St 1.75 
drawn through embroidered button- elastic at waist. we $2.45 4° 
holes, trimmed with narrow No. 835. ‘Parfait’? Crepe de Chine Petti- 
Val. lace. Value $3.95 2.95 coat, in white, pink,sand,navy or black (washable), 
No. 827. Crepe de Chine Night trimmed with accordion-plaited ruffle and satin rib- 
Gown (washable), in pink or white bon through embroidered eyelets, ribbon 4.95 
square neck front and back, also bows; lengtks 36 to 42 inches. Value $6.95 . 
sleeves edged with deep hemstitched No. 837. Crepe de Chine Petticoat (washable), 
fold, finished with chiffon in pink or white, flounce of shadow lace, 
roses. Value $4.95 3.45 trimmed with clusters of chiffon roses; 3 85 
lengths 36 to 42 inches. Value $5.50 Ve 
No. 839. Grepe de Chine Bodice in pink or 
white, trimmed with insertions of Val. lace, 65 
ribbon through lace beading. Value $3.45 2. 





No.829. CrepedeChine Envelope 

oa pe in ae white, hem- 
itched top, crepe de Chine 

shoulder-straps. Value $2.95 1.95 
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Jango SHIRTS 


*“*FAIRFAX”’ Very smart effects in black or white Sw 
bosoms, French cuffs . 00 to $3.50 


“MARQUIS OF SALISBURY”’ with very Gne Boh < boncene, 
with black or white buttons, French cuffs i $2.00 
““MOHICAN”’ A smart tucked bosom shirt, with link cuffs, 
at avery low price . . $1.50 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers of ARROW COLLARS, TROY, N. Y. 



































3000 Treasure Islands! 


You planned it out so carefully. Directly you grew up 
you were going to live like Robinson Crusoe on an island, only 
the person you cared most for would be there with you. In 
the Tropics one could swim and fish and sail, and live in the 
open all day. And the beautifully lonely nights with only a 
scattering of friendly stars, and the prodigal young moon spilling 
honey on the sea, for company! 

But while the years totalled up astonishingly, they never 
seemed quite able to overtake your dream. Other men broke 
q away from the grind long enough to keep insultingly well, but 
ey somehow you never had the time. 
me Luckily, when the break-down came, your doctor, 

aN who could heal dreams as well as people, packed you 

off to NASSAU-BAHAMAS. There the winter 
SEN temperature averaged 72 fahr. and the air had the 
ya Q salt tang of the sea and the wild sweet fragrance 

* “ae re of exotic flowers. 
: At first it was just loafing in the sun, then 
“SS 2. gradually lengthened surf baths, then in- 
teresting drives, then golf, then—why, 
i ; ate wh By. then you were another man. Dark 

Sy AS 





as awalnut, perfectly fit - you had 
“Dy found your Treasure Islands! 
Ses a ‘‘ Cure,’’ but a Climate 




















A RECORD OF EVENTS 
IN SPORTS 


For the Month of November, 1914 


November 7: J. R. Maxwell, Jr., beat P. W. Kendall, 1 up in 20 
holes, in the Lakewood Golf tournament. College football results; 
Harvard 20, Princeton 0; Yale 14, Brown 0; West Point 20, Notre 
Dame 7; Annapolis 21, Fordham 0; Michigan 34, Pennsylvania 3; 
Cornell 26, Franklin and Marshall 3; Rutgers 14, Syracuse 14; Dart- 
mouth 68, Tufts o; Yale freshmen 26, Princeton freshmen 0; Ohio 
State 13, Indiana 3. 


November 10: W. F. Hoppe beat Melbourne Inman, 16,780 to 
15,678, in the five series of games for the billiard championship of the 
world at the American and English game. 


November 14: College football results: Yale 19, Princeton 14; Har- 
vard o, Brown 0; Cornell 28, Michigan o; Dartmouth 41, Pennsylvania 
o; West Point 29, Maine 0; Annapolis 31, Colby 21; Syracuse o, Col- 
gate o; Yale freshmen 35, Harvard freshmen 6; Pennsylvania fresh- 
| men 13, Syracuse freshmen 0; Illinois 21, Chicago 7; Exeter Academy 
78, Andover Academy 7. 





November 21: College football results: Harvard 36, Yale o; Dart- 
| mouth 40, Syracuse 0; West Point 13, Springfield 6; Annapolis 33, 
| Ursinus 3; Pennsylvania freshmen 14, Cornell freshmen 0; Illinois 24, 
Wisconsin 9; Minnesota 13, Chicago 7; Purdue 23, Indiana 13. 


November 26: Cornell 24, Pennsylvania 12; Washington and Jeffer- 
| son 34, Bucknell o; Villanova 7; Rutgers 33, N. Y. U. o. 


November 28: West Point 36, Annapolis o. 
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____BONWIT TELLER &CO— 
je Bue de Peredis Lhe Specially Shop of Originalions 16 aod Chelan fe 


FIFTH AVENUE, at 38th St., NEW YORK 









































The January Sale of Unusual Lingerie a ae 
at Marked Price Reductions 


THE Lingerie sponsored by this 
Shop is removed many degrees 
from the hackneyed. Though dif- 
fering from the accepted types of 
convention, though unique in 
silhouette and treatment, the de- 
signs are tem- 
pered witha sub- 
tle refinement 
and make a def- 
inite appeal to 
those who seek 
the unusual and 
distinctive in 
undergarments. hnanlieie 



















ANGELIQUE—Empire model combina- 
tion of sheer batiste. Top and bottom 
composed of galoon lace and figured lawn 
medallions touched with tailor bows. 
Ribbon shoulder straps............ 2.95 


ELFE—Envelope chemise of fine batiste, Same model in crepe de chine...... 6.95 


deep Vandyke points of Valenciennes lace 
front and back, at top finished with sere 
a EELS Ee es EOE 1.95 
Same model in crepe de chine...... 4.95 
FERI—A tailored princess model combina- 
tion of fine batiste,“V” shaped neck. Trim- 


EPURE—Tailor model nightgown of sheer 
batiste in a sleeveless type. Edging of 
dainty Valenciennes lace and bow accent- 
uations, slightly slashed at sides .... 1.95 


ming of Valenciennes lace, moire ribbon Same model in crepe de chine...... 4.95 
bows and shoulder straps .......... As 
Same model in crepe de chine ...... 3.95 


ETOILE—Princess model batiste combination, com- 
bined with Valenciennes lace points and embroid- 
ered organdie medallions. Ribbon rosette at yoke and 
bows ‘at de@iegts 2 0A EGR a es 1.95 


COLOMBE—Nighigown of sheer batiste 
and wide Valenciennes lace set with organdie 
medallions at yoke and sleeves. Square 
neck finished with beading and ribbon 1.95 ‘ 
Same model in crepe de chine...... 6.95 
DOUCET—Envelope chemise of sheer 
batiste. Empire model with ribbon drawn 
through eyelets. Fine tucks and feather- 
stitching in yoke. Edge of oman 
AONE ore fy Dn op gece 6.004 1.50 
Same model in crepe de chine...... 3.95 
CANTIQUE—Enmpire nightgown of sheer 
batiste. A“V” shaped yoke is formed by galoon lace 
and figured lawn medallions, ribbon laced sleeves 





FRIANDISE—Nightgown of sheer batiste. Valenciennes 
lace points and organdie medallions form a square neck. 
Empire yoke, finished with ribbon drawn over the shoulder 
through slashes... 0.0.0. ccccececesccccecceseece 2.95 


epee Forte. saa On RY BONWIT TELLER & CO., Originators of 
PUSSY WILLOW TAFFETA 
UNUSUAL DESIGNS IN UNDER GARMENTS 


NOUVEAU ART UNDERGAR- 
MENTS. EXCLUSIVE MODELS 
IN CREPE DE CHINE & CHIFFON 

UNDERWEAR 


Information and prices upon request 





Cantique Friandise 








Mailed out of town upon request —‘‘J -y Lingerie Sale Brochure”’ 
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Let 
VANITY FAIR 
do your 


shopping in oe 
New York mea 








Shopping can be either one of the greatest pleasures or one of the greatest bores 
in the world. It all depends. If you are in New York, and have a motor to go 
about quickly, and know all about the shops and what you want to find in them— 
then shopping is an agreeable occupation. 


But if you are not in New York—if your local shops don’t satisfy you—if you have 
no time to look about and compare prices and offerings—then shopping is anything but 
a pleasure. 


Recognizing this, Vanity Fair is ready to execute any commission for you. You 
pay nothing for our services. All you do is to say what you want, and enclose 
your cheque for it. Vanity Fair will thereupon buy for you any articles mentioned 
in its own pages, and also anything else that is procurable in New York City. 


To Men To Women 
A man’s shopping is often a vague and nugatory pursuit. This is the season of the big New York ‘‘ White Sales”’ 
He has his clothes to buy, his sports and recreations to —and itis, too, the opportunity to secure, now that Christmas is 


provide for, and he always has a birthday or a wedding over, everything needed for the wardrobe and for the household. 
present hanging over his head. 
The children will surely need to be freshened, as to these 


Vanity Fair can buy any of these things. Its ‘* Well outfits, before they go back to school. 
Dressed Man”’ department will procure anything in the shape 
of ties, gloves, collars, hats and hosiery. Remember the great New York shops that make a specialty of 


children’s clothes, Vanity Fair knows all their best offerings. 
From New York’s excellent sporting goods shops Vanity 

Fair is prepared to buy with discretion anything needed for To shop now through Vanity Fair will save you at least 
any kind of indoor or outdoor sport. one unnecessary trip to town. 


Tell Vanity Fair’s shoppers what you are looking for. If you know the exact 
cost, send cheque or money order; if you do not know, write for information, enclosing 
stamped envelope for reply. Or, if time presses, send approximate amount and the 
balance, if any remains, will be refunded. Unless you specify some other means 
of transportation, all articles will be sent by express, charges collect. Address 


The Vanity Fair Shoppers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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“THAT SOMETHING NEW” 


The New DOVELET Collar 


Designed and Made by 
TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY 


INC 
ON SALE AT THE BEST SHOPS LOOK FOR LABEL 


























There’s nothing lacking to 
make your visit memorable. 


BEAUX-ARTS 


6th Ave. at 40th St., facing Bryant Park 


Grill Luncheon Tea and Supper Beaux-Arts 
75 per Dances Dinner $1.50 


THE FAMOUS HUNGARIAN ORCHESTRA 
led by 


SANDOR SZALAY 


“A the dance music, afternoon and evening, at the Café 
ulevard. 


Come to the Café Boulevard; there’s a treat in store for you. 
Try our Dollar Dinner and our Sixty-Cent Luncheon, not be- 
cause of the price, but because of the quality. 


Café Boulevard 


Broadway and Forty-first Street 


Raiser Dof 


New York has restaurants in which national atmosphere 
of nearly every nationality prevails. You doubtless 
know many of them, but unless you have been to the Kaiser Ho- 


The Distinctive German 
Restaurant, 39th St. and Broadway 
you have not been to one of the show places of New York. 
If you enjoy good food, if you enjoy a distinctive atmosphere, and un- 


usually attractive surroundings, make it a point, some day this week, 
to lunch or to dine at the Kaiser Hof. 


New York City 





CAFE LAFAYETTE 


UNIVERSITY PLACE 


HOTEL BREVOORT 


FIFTH AVENUE 


The TWO FRENCH Hotels 
and Restaurants in New York 


dine at Se P50 hvine is to fone —ina ot 

atmospher: to accompaniment —yes, really 

music. Tineslkne hee. 4: tauing t a well cooked 

at $1, including wine ay ope wine, and excellent service. 
Also a la carte. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING MADISON SQUARE 
ENTRANCE 


24TH STREET 


“Where shall we 
dine tonight?” 


How often that question arises. How 
often does the answer come, “Oh, you 
name the place.” Can it be that all res- 
taurants are the same, that all restaurants 
offer the usual food, the same atmosphere 
and the same entertainment? No! a 
thousand times, no! 


The hesitancy is not due to the fact that 
every restaurant is the same as its fellow, 
that individuality is dead, and the breed of 
Monsieur Terre is gone forever. Neither 
is it due entirely to a polite desire to accede 
to the wishes of the companion. Vanity 
Fair has discovered that it is due, in a 
large measure, to the circumstance that, 
heretofore, there has been no reliable 
guide to the inns, taverns and restaurants 
of New York. 


Everyone, of course, has a few pet places, 
but who can hope to know them all? And 
who so blasé that he will not visit a new 
one, if that new inn is properly brought 
to his attention? That is the idea behind 
this page. 


Here, from month to month, Vanity Fair 
will point out the way to a few distinctive 
New York restaurants, to a coffee-house, 
or perhaps a hotel or two; in short, to all 
the interesting places where a New Yorker 
may dine. 


Take an evening some time this month 
and devote it to any of the restaurants on 
this page. The chances are that your 
experience will be such that you will be 
glad to repeat it again and again. 
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Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 






















Broadfield Plantation 
On the Georgia Coast 


Anyone looking for a comfortable winter 
home on a self-supporting plantation over 
100 years old; in a section chosen for its 
climate and advantages by America’s richest 
men; a place easily reached by rail, water 


CLIFTON PARK and VILLA oor rs or auto; with grand old trees and splendid 
an —At Shady Greene N.Y. pee 

FOR SALE —This property is suitable for a gentleman's esate or Surnmer bottom land, all ready for the plow; with good 
home. onsists acres, directly on highwa: 2 : 1 : eye 
tiful views of —— points in pcre» Residence has reception Lory a mentrecaes & fishing all at a m ost 
living room, kitchen, 4 corner rooms. th, 3 sleeping rooms an I for 5 
servants. Large cellar, 12 ft. porch all sides of house; also barn, stable or reasonable price. 
garage, well house, Fy pve cow barn, hennery, Be house, artesian Botan with 
jumping engine. i) modern improvements. ie grou S al iveways . * 
bem Meaninale arranged and the lawn strewn with flower beds of roses, peo- Write Mrs. JamesT. Dent, RF. D. No.1, Brunswick, Ga. 
nies, etc., and urns. Vegetable re berries, etc.; tennis court. Price 
and terms of sale very reasonable. A 

8. M. ELLIOTT, Owner, Freehold, E R. D. No. 1, Greene Oo., N. ¥. 





















: [ ONE OF NEW YORK’S FINEST 


apartment houses, planned 
and built for an exclusive 
clientele, is 


The Verona 
32 East 64th St. 


Corner Madison Avenue 





































Furnished and unfurnished apartments 
of 14 exceptionally large rooms, all out- 
side, with three bathrooms, butler’s pan- 
try, kitchen, four maids’ rooms and bath. 


SCARSDALE 


where the real 
American home 
atmosphere pre- 
vails. An old 


LORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


in the Famous Lake Region of Polk County 











Smoot om oacs 
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Prices on application. The most favorable = in Florida estate on Heath- 

for growing fru cote and Fenirrore roads, in the centre of 

Agent, LEWIS B. PRESTON, Inc. Young Groves — cies Groves this community is for the first time 

‘ Lands — Lake Fronts — Residential Property available in small country seats of two 

165 Broadway Telephone Cort. 7475 acres and plus. Exceptional prices. 
BRUCE & COMPANY, WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA Booklet sent on request. 

FRED’K FOX & CO., 14 West 40th St. 

fo ees p= Pee | sf secretes f= Fm f= fm | x | cd] Or Any Broker New York City 




















hester & Dutchess Count 
Westc OUNTRY HOMES—ESTATES—FARMS y Massachusetts 
LONG TE BERKSHIRE NNECTICUT Cottages and Estates to rent and for 













 Gelect Céantly Wace ew York & New England Real Estate sale around Gloucester, Magnolia, Bass 
dS: b Waterfront: Tel. 2422 $03 Fifth Ave. 
a eee a Ae 4 Lig "WILLIAM Bs 2. Rocks and pases 
oe 77 Tel. 865 Greenwich Smith Building ae Local Agents ( Bedgn bree Brewster NX: ¥i D. A. McEACHERN Glou ner 
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to Build! PLYMOUTH 


build, get the ideas of 


leading architects, regard- e 
ing best design, interior Gin 
arrangement and appro- 

priate furnishin ‘This 
will aid in decikag about 


your own plans, when 
you consult your archi- 


from de "hard One generally likes to 
autitu illus- e + 
trated each month in feel that his favorite any- 


Architectural thing is real. 
Record Coates & Co.’s Plymouth, 


[resis Bullders and is the original dry gin. 


Owners, with the largest pro- 





arate Perhaps that is one rea- 

In the business section ‘ a 
one, ees eS son why knowing men in- 
per alls ese vain sist on Plymouth. 


fort, convenience and 
valueof themodern home, 
without materially increasing initial cost; ‘his information may mean a saving of 
many dollars to you. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
co ee ee ee ee 
» The Architectural Record, 2283 Lewisohn Bldg., New York. a AW, & co NY 
Send me free the 1914 Country House Number and the November and December, ALE X D 
1914, issues and enter my subscr totion for the full year 1915, for which I enclose $3 (the 
regular yearly price.) | 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 











Special sale at low prices. PUP- 
PIES, 10 months old, by CH 
DREAMWOLD CENTAUR 
out of imported bitch, SALLY 
BRASS CHEPSTOW. 


MANNSFIELD HALL FARM 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





| BULLDOGS’ PUPPIES 


by Baron Leesdale and Wuxham Silent 

ps agp bee a ne pr 

quality; some grown and proven 

breed bitches. Al used to children. 
MRS. C. N. PLATT 

| 152 Franklin Street Astoria, N. Y. 

Tel. 48 Astoria 








Sealyham Terriers 


A grand collection of this sturdy, 
game and intelligent breed. 

The coming terrier at stud, Cham- 
pion Star, International Winner. 


For particulars, address 


Mrs. Samuel Willets Bayside, L. I. 





Haworth Kennels 
(Registered) 

The home of the most perfect French Bull 

Dog of the day, the sensational Dr. de 

Luxe, who swept all before him at the 

New York French Bull Dog Show. 

Several high class youngsters of both sexes 

for sale. Reasonable prices. 

MRS. MABEL J. RIDDELL, 
HAWORTH, N. J. 








The most acceptable gift for 
your sweetheart or child 


Boston Terriers and 
French Bulls 


Squantum Kennels 
Established 1877 
Massachusetts 





Atlantic 








I have for sale handsomely marked 

Boston Terriers by BINDO; also sev- 

eral matured Boston Terriers at all 

ages, suitable for companions or show 

—— Most reasonable prices. Ad- 
SS 





R. F. FORBUSH, 
45 Vassar Street. 


BINDO Dorchester, Massachusetts 














BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable for 
companions or show purposes. Also 
English Bull dogs and Bull Terriers, 
all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 








rier puppy or grown dog, the Harlem 
ennels can supply you, not only 

with Boston Terriers but any breed 

of small dogs. Prices to suit all. 
Correspondence a pleasure. Write to-day. 

THE HARLEM KENNELS 
2399 Eighth Avenue New York 
Bet. 128th-129th Sts. Phone Morningside 5099 


SPANIELS # COCKERS 


Real Spaniels. Real thoroughbreds, for a thousand 
years. Our Spaniels are woLkaewn ideal dogs for 
children and homes. Aristocratic, small, healthy, 
brainy, loving and reliable; beautifully colored and 
marked. Our Cockers are fancy marked. Over 60 
blues won. Puppies and young trained dogs now. 


, Registered 
Van Dyck Kennels, Ress 














exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s r x tions 
ENGLISH BULL DOGS If you wis a hevanens wail 


Owing to the War 


and the closing down of the big dog exhi- 
bitions in England, the Famous Clomnel 
Kennels have for sale all last season’s 
young stock of the following breeds:— 
Airedale Terriers, Scottish Terriers, West 
Highland Terriers. Wire Haired Fox Terri- 
ers and Sealyham Terriers, all in splendid 
condition, champion bred, fit for the keen- 
est competition, house broken and dead 
game; all will be sold at moderate prices; 
lowest inclusive prices quoted for delivery 
in the United States. 


HOLLAND BUCKLEY, Burnham, Bucks 
ENGLAND 

















Irish Terrier Puppies 


The Mexboro Kennels, Albany, New York, have for sale excep- 
tional lot of high-class Irish Terrier puppies that will make either 
show specimens or companions. here's no dog like an Irish 
Terrier for a pal. 

















Prices to suit all. Write today. Correspondence a pl 
MEXBORO KENNELS 
Albany New York 
Fates AMERICAN KENNELS Toy | White 





from 3 pound pedigreed parents, rare beauties, 
smallest obtainable, $15.00. Toy Maltese Ter- 
riers, $15.00. ‘oy Pomeranians from imported 
stock, all colours, $20.00 up, the best money can 
buy. Toy Fox Terriers, wide awake and very 
bright, $5.00 up. Pekinese, Irish Terriers, 
Yorkshires, Toy Black and Tans, English Bull 
Puppies, grown stock and bitches in whelp, 
$15.00 up. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Dept. V. 
¥ 233 3rd Ave. New York City 





So 


Scottish Terriers 

Recommended as com- 
panions 

A really good sort of 
dog 

Best for children’s pets 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS ® 
Brookline, Mass. ow 

















fa | 
Vickery Keune 2, | 
= 
Barcington, Bil. 
The Vickery Kennels are the est 
breeders and exhibitors of terriers in 
the world. Their dogs have won prizes 
and ribbons, not only at every prom- 


inent American show, but at the 
English shows . 


Grown dogs for sale— prices on application. 








PUPPIES 


FROM 
$25.00 up. 


This cele- 
brated fox 
terrier 
has beaten 
every other 
fox terrier of 
note in Eng- 
land, and 
on several 
occasions 
has won 
“special” for 
the best of 
any breedin 
the show. 


ek 











__ Vickery Greenbank Selection. 





























Opposite Ritz-Carlton 








Springside Dog Palace 
28 East 46th Street, New York 
ONLY HIGH-CLASS DOG SHOP IN AMERICA 


Open for the sale of well-bred dogs of all ages and prices. 
Come and see them. 


Telephone, Murray Hill 2012 

















| 514 Erie Street 





German Shepherd Dogs 


Trained Dogs, Show Dogs and Puppies for sale. 
We offer the greatest and best selection of Stud 
Dogs obtainable. Write us. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 




















333 Connell Building Scranton, Penna. 


Do You Want A Pointer? 


We have just issued a list of Pointers we have for sale and 
find we are offering thirty-three 


Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches, Puppies 


Sired by the noted Fishel’s Frank, the double Champion 
Comanche Frank, Hard Cash, Alford’s John, etc. Don't buy a 
dog until you see this list. We can more than please you. 


U. R. FISHEL, President, United Poultry Farms, Box V, Hope, Ind, 











Who Wants Us for Christmas? 
Perfect Puppies 


‘or 
Particular Purchasers 


“ . 99 Tri-Colors 
Collies “Exceptional” sevice 7 
ROSELANDS: 

Box 432 Glens Falls, N. Y. 


For Sale ™_ "as 
Scotch Collies 


Sable with white markings. Have 
wonderful coats. Are big winners 
in England and America. Are 
second to none as show dogs, 
companions or guards To guar- 
antee satisfaction will ship on 
approval. 

FRANK H. ADDYMAN - 


Genuine Chihuahua 








ARDSLEY, Y. 








For Xmas 
One year old, cream-colored sleeve 
specimen. An ideal pet. Most 
affectionate. Address 
CHIHUAHUA’S 


237 W. 74th St., New York, N.Y. 
Telephone 7674 Columbus 




















For Sale 


Beautiful long-haired yellow cats 
and kittens from $35.00 to $200.00 


78 FOURTH STREFT, 
Mrs. J. H. Bacon, jincor, - MAINE 























I am now taking orders for 
kittens from the mating of 
“Sunset Glow,’’a Solid Orange 
Persian, and the famous 
“Darkness.” EN 
Full particulars on applicat 
J. A. WHITNEY 
Persian Kennels 


Port Huroa, Michigan 
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The Dog Mar 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recomn 

















For Every Breed of Dog 


HE foremost kennels of America 

and Europe feed OSOKO the year 
round, because it has proved to be the 
only food that meets the requirements 
of a complete diet at all seasons. Com- 
posed of fine beef and high grade ma- 
terials with all their rich nutriment left 
in. An ideal puppy diet. 


Sample and Booklet No. 12. Sent free on request. 
Manufactured by 


Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 

















At Stud 


World’s Smallest Pekingese—Weight 5 Ibs. 
2 Remarkably like his famous sire, Ch. 
4 Sun of Lienrud. ‘uppies and grown 
stock for sale. Of remarkable quality. 
| Mrs. A. McClure Halley, 8 East Clark Place 

Phone 2768-J Orange Mountain Station, 
Orange, N. J. 














PEKINGESE 


EAUTIFUL puppies and 
— dogs. Bright, sweet tem- 


‘ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Motor, telephone or write for 
pictures. 

MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
Buus Telephone 41s Great Neck, Long Island 


SPECIMEN PUPPY or 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 





’ Downshire Kennels 


Mrs. Morris Mandy has 
some unusually high class 
Pekingese of her own breed- 
ing for sale from 3 to 8 
months, also adults. 

») 647 Madison Ave.,NewY ork City 
Phone: 475 Plaza 








- 
Pekingese 

A Pekingese is the breed for you to 
buy for your daughter. They are 
lovable companions for a and 
grand pets for grown ry y Pe- 
kingese are of the best of a and 
the prices for immediate sales are 
very reasonable, 


Minoru Kennels, Mrs. Wm. Sheppard 
Sheepshead Bay, L.I. Tel.636 Coney Island 








Doz Book, Cat Book, Horse Book, FREE. 


172 Milk Street 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS’ 


) DOG and CAT REMEDIES 


The Veterinary Sort 





Warranted to please or money back 


Disease, Treatment, Care, etc. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Rate ENR 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND HOW TO FEED 





Mailed FREE 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S.= «& any address 
118 W., 31st ST., N. Y. by the author. 























2 Sabine Fox Terriers 


Are known for their intelligence, game- 
ness and ¢ i ip. ow 
specimens they lead the world. 


Prices from $25.00 up 
Send for List 
The Sabine Kennels 
Orange, Texas 


French Bull Dog Puppies 


All ages. Best of breeding. Show 
specimens. Kind disposition. In- 
telligent. Prices to suit all. 
Correspondence a pleasure. 

Miss INA M. HEWITT 
17 Grove Ave. Auburn, N. Y. 























AT STUD FEE $20 
Peking Kien Lung 


Sire of diminutive puppies 
of all colors. Pekingese 
puppies for sale. 

M. H. COTTON, M.D. 


Peking Kennels Mineola, L. 1. 
Telephone 1010M Garden City 


Alstead Kennels 
Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 


Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary in- 
telligence, comradeship and 
beauty. . This kennel has won 
bendreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable. 


: Write for folder 
HAWTHORN COLLIES 


Make ideal Christmas gifts. As chums , 


unsurpasse 
They are noted for their ‘affectionate dis- 
positions, intelligence, loyalty and refine- 
ment. Beautiful golden sable and white 
youngsters having attained the shipping 
age, are looking around for new homes. 


HAWTHORN COLLIE KENNELS 
Chas. C. Ryder Cummaquid, Mass. 


Nessbank Kennel 
English Toy Spaniels Exclusively. 


Noseless King Charles, Ruby, 
Prince Charles and Blenheim 
puppies. All puppies bred from 
stock imported by owner. 


Mrs. J. J. Matheson, Owner, Mt. Bethel, N. J. 
HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


FOR SALE 
Fifteen Pointers and Setters guaranteed thoroughl ly 
broken by a professional handler on Grouse and Woo 
cock. These dogs are all bred from the most fashion- 


able strains of bench show and field trial winners and are all 
bench show winners themselves. 


Will be sold cheap to immediate buyers. For further particu- 


lars, address The Midkiff Kennels, Dallas, Pa. 


POM S§S 


High class Poms from $100.00 
up. All show specimens. For 
sale and at stud. Can be 
seen by appointment only. 


Mrs. Reginald Mayhew 




















“ALARCA LAURIER" 


























Jericho Turnpike 
New Hyde Park Long Island 











VERMILAX 


Insures health and makes proper care of your 
dog more easy. 


VERMILAX is at once an aid to digestion, an 
intestinal corrective, a positive, safe expellent of 
worms, and a conditioner of the first order. It is 
used by foremost prize-winning kennels and in- 
dividual dog-fanciers everywhere. 


This remedy is also the pure vegetable equivalent 
of the laxative grasses the dog chews in Summer, 
but which often fail at this season. 


Inquire at the. nearest drug store or pet shop 
about the excellence of VERMILAX, or we will 
send it by Parcel Post, soc and $1.00 a bottle. 
You will enjoy Dr. Delaney’ s new FREE book on 
DOGS, entitled “For Your Dog’s Sake.” It is 
just off the press. Write for a copy. 

The Vermilax Supreme Dog Remedies provide 

@ guaranteed treatment for every dog ailment 

VERMILAX CO., Inc. 

Dept.14H, 220 West 42d St. , New York City 














The Russian Wolfhound 
Is the Dog for You 


GRACEFUL and courageous, 
yet obedient and loving, the 
Russian Wolfhound embodies 
every attribute that a good country 
house dog should have. If you 
want one of these dignified fashion- 
able dogs, remember that the 
Valley Farm Kennels are the fore- 
most breeders in the world. 
HE Valley Farm Kennels -are 
now holding a dispersal sale of 
all their fine stcck, You have now 
the opportunity of a lifetime to 
secure a splendid Wolfhound for a pet or several with 
which to start a kennel. Prices cut in half. 

VALLEY FARM KENNELS 
New York Office 132 East 19th St. 





















ow WALLEY fagm 

























What could be more appropriate than 
one of these beautiful, artistic creat- 
ures? No other breed possesses such 


*. 
the real aristocrat of the dog family ; 
ideal as a ladies’ companion. Lend 
the charm of your country home with 
the presence and protection of a RUS- 
SIAN WOLFHOUND 
choice puppies for sale by 


FOR XMAS 


. refinement and caste— 


Some 


Wa. H. Dietz, ORLOFF KENNELS 
Carlisle, Penna, 











| Russian Wolfhounds 


S. V. KENNELS 


WILLIAMS, CALIFORNIA 








ue most successful breeding and exhih- 
iting kennels in the West. Our hounds 
are as fine as can be had in the world. 
The kennels are situated on a 13.000 
acre ranch. Exceptionally. fine pup- 
ples and grown hounds usually for sale. 





“Champion Yrnak™ 

















WOLD.-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


SHARON BY PETERBOROUGH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CHOW-CHOWS DALMATIANS 
AT STUD _ AT STUD 
Monsoon AKC 138076 comey Halnor Tally Ho 
KC 156170 
Owner 
Miss Atice E. NEALE 
413 Madison Avenue, N. Y 
Puppies Occasionally for Sale 


ATTENTION!! 
Who said dogs? 


Reuben Clark, international judge, has fos 

dogs to select from. $10.00 to $500 

oodles, lish, 

French and Boston Bull Dogs, Air 

Irish, Scotch and bd Terriers, Collies yo) 
s. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street near Wanamaker’s 
Telephone 5589 Stuyvesant 

















OU may have a champion dog of some breed and not 
know it. Iamanexpert. Write me in regards show- 
ing your dog. I attend all dog shows, handle all breeds 

Board dogs the year round. All dogs have my personal 
attention. The condition I show them in speaks for itself. 
All breeds for sale. Grand litter of Scottish terriers for sale. 


JAMES CRAWFORD 
Hillcote Kennels Pittsford, N. Y. 














BOSTON TERRIERS 


Ihave been a breeder and judge of Boston 
Terriers for fifteen years. 

Have for sale oa marked 
ton Terriers, best reeding, lovely ri 
ero that are raised under exceptional 


Dogs of all breeds boned some com- 
fort—and purchased on req 
Mrs. M. C. McGLONE 
260th Street west of Broadway 
Phone 277-3 Kingsbridge New York City 




















The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 








Antiques 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, candle- 
sticks, andirons, knockers, Russian Samovars. 
ag Re unique gifts from $1 “e Call or write, 
The Russian Antique Shop, 1 28th St., N.Y. 


FINE HAVAIO RUGS. Beautiful designs and 
vax. ial, about 54x78 inches, $25. All sizes 
$15 Moneyback ag a a om. 
Southwest Co., P.O. 








Art Galleries 


ART on FRAMING PICTURES & photos.We 
carr select assortment of originally designed 
han Leary rved frames of the antique & conaleespe? 
periods. F. R. Barter, 323 Madison Ave., N. 











Auction—Bridge—500 


LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 210 W. 72nd 
N. Y., author of *‘ Bridge in a Nutshell.” 

Classes in bridge and auction. Game taugnt in 6 

lessons. Private instruction. Tel.Columbus 478. 


Boas & Feathers 


BLOCK: Burnt 


made from your discarded feathers or willows. 
Mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N. Y. 











Ostrich Novelties. 








Candies 





** KEIPER’S.”’ Pure Seger Clear Toy Can- 

dies. The Children's Delig Three pounds, 

$1; ag of the Misses pp 25c. extra). 
ilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Children’s Clothes 








HAND-MADE INFANTS’ WEAR bendy 50 
make up or finished complete; to 2 y: is- 
tinctive designs. Best materials. Send for 


Mrs. A. L. Westcott, Columbia, Mo. 


Chiropody 


CHIROPODY AND MAIICURING 
pecial foot massage for tired, weary feet. 
Pee iss L. Lewis, i52 Fifth Av sri 
New York—Knox Bldg 


price list. 











Cleaning & Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO. 
High class Sesnete and dyers of New York. 
Main office, 4 3ist St. Tel. Murray Hill 
6618. aby offices, telephone connections. 


LEWANDOS 

America’s Greatest ore and Dyers, 557 
Fifth Ave., New Yo 7 Temple Place, 284 
Boylston St. and 248 "Huntington Ave., Boston. 


LEWANDOS 

1633 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

1335 G Street, Washington Albany 
Hartford New Haven Bridgeport Waterbury 


LEWANDOS Fitchburg Providence Newport 
Fall River Springfield Worcester Salem Lynn 
Lowell Portiand Cambridge Brookline Roxbury 
Waltham Watertown Malden Dorchester. 














“*|-D-L’*—The Great Cleaner. Strictly non-in- 
flammable; pleasing odor; most efficient. Never 
leavesaring. Large botties, 25c and 50c. Ideal 
Products Co., 109 W.42d St., N.Y. Bryant 3091. 





KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH YOUR 
NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR 


T makes no difference what you have to offer, 
no difference how exclusive a product you 
have, you must let the people know about 

it, if you want to sell your wares. 


This is the mission of the Shopping List of 
Vanity Fair—to let the people know where they may 
find just what they want—the best their money 


can buy. 


How well it succeeds and how good 


a medium it is for introducing the shops— 
you may judge for yourself from the following 


letter: 


“T am quite familiar with the New 
York shopping district but found a 
little advertisement in the Shopping 
List of Vanity Fair which has been 
a wellspring of delight and of whose 
existence I was unaware, tucked away 


as it was. 


I was introduced to this 


little shop through the Shopping List 


of Vanity Fair.” 


Is there any reason why your next door neigh- 
bors should not know of your shop if it is intro- 
duced through the columns of Vanity Fair? 


TO THE READER 


If you do not find on these pages the name 
and address of the shop you most particularly 
want to meet, a letter to Vanity Fair will be 
almost sure to put you on the right track. 


THE SHOPPING LIST 
Vanity Fair 


449 Fourth Ave. 





New York City 








Decorating & Furnishing 


Continued 





MRS. J. M. DOWELL—LAMP S| SHADES 
New semi-indirect fixture with agra Refiecto 
lining executed to your order in silk or other ma- 
terials. 7 W. 42nd St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 4597, 


THE SERVICES OF AN EXPERT in interior 

decorations will be furnished without charge to 

visitors at our galleries. Herts Brothers Co., 
20 W. 57th St., N.Y 


CURTAINS, MEXICAN HAND DRAWN 
Scrim & Marquisette curtains. Manypleasingé& ef- 
sorge designs, moderate prices. Send for book- 
let. The Pilgrim, 10 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


THE FURNISHING of the home and church are 
problems for the professional rte Inquiries in- 

vited. The Willet Stained Glass & Decorating 
Co., Est. 1899. 7900 Lincoln rive, Philadelphia, 


MRS. C. S. WINDER, Interior furnishings, 
lamps & small tables, spec jaities. Color schemes 
& estimates submitted. Appointments by letter 
or phone. 9 E. Eager St., Baltimore, Md. 

















Delicacies 


PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS 

Mint jelly, French pickle. Quince, honey, ete. 
Made in a home kitchen by original recipes. 
irs. Geo. A. Preston, Philipse Manor, N. Y, 


ROYAL BLACK FRUIT CAKE most delicious 
on market. Unexcelled for weddings, teas, re- 
ceptions, etc. 2 1b. cake in fancy box $1.60. 
Prepaid. Hoenshei & Emery, Lincoln, Nebr, 


FRESH EGGS & BUTTER—Sweet or salt— 
Ib. & % Ib. prints. Broilers—all,in sealed farm 
deg es ivered semi-weekly, East Side only, 
et.52&85 Sts. Semloh Farin, Greenwich, Conn. 

















Embroidery 
MRS. C. H. OTT, 339 5th Ave., N. Y. Em- 
broidery stamping & stamped goods. Mono- 
grams & initial emb. specialty. Monograms de- 


0} 
signed, stamped &emb. Novelties. No catal talog. 


PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES 50% 
less than others. Robes, waists, lingerie, infants’ 

wear and laces shipped on approval. Wholesale & 
retail. Far Eastern Shops, 2231 B’way, N. Y. 


RACHEL’S VENTURE, Robert A. Miller's 
strictly Porto Rican needlework--not filet. Choic- 
est gees for babies, children = ree 

Mail orders solicited. 17 W. ¥. 


BEAUTIFUL CROSS STITCH Patterns, Colo- 

nial Knockers, Quaint Painted Candlesticks, 

recs Circular. Minnie M. Williams, 232 
Longmeadow St., Springfield, Mass. 

















Employment Agencies 





MISS BRINKLEY,507 5th Ave., New York,near 
42d. Tel. 2414 Murray | Hill. Supplies governesses, 
servants, personally 

investigating references. Inventories taken. 


MISS SHEA’S pemaies mont Agency, 30 E. 42d 
St. The 42d St. Pan ing mip geo rst class — 
capacities for cit 
and country. decane carefully investigat 


COLONIAL AGENCY INC., 25 W.42d St.,N.Y. 
(5th floor). Tel. nial fe ant 3695. Miss Miller, Profes- 
sionaland Domestic Servants. Reference strictly 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, etc. 


WOMAN’S EXCHANGE AGENCY 
Governesses, poe ee Secre- 
taries, etc. servants.) s 9-5. 
Madison Ave. Xs St.). Tel. 4250 "Murray Hill. 

















Entertainments 





MABEL POILLON. Ori: pinal entertainments 
planned. Costumes provi Children’s — 
ties. Plays rehearse ‘Entertainers of un 

ability furnished. 125 E. 70th St. Tel.Lenox 26 1 





Corsets 
MME. BINNER 
Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with ved 
famous corsets at 561 5th Ave., N. Y. (New 


Establishment). Formerly 18 E. 45th St. 


Corsets—Cont. 


Dancing—Cont. 


Fancy Dresses and Costumes 





MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 

forecast the *‘ Trend of Fashion."" Custom made 

only at 15 West 45 St., New York., 2818 Bryant. 
73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


L.L. ST. JOHN, Corset Specialist. Custom-made 
Corsets, Brassieres, Corset accessories, Cleaning, 
gl and Remodelling. Skilled workman- 
ship is W.4 458t.,N.Y. Tel. 3722 Greeley. 


E OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
47 W. 72nd St. and 555-557 W. 182nd St. 
Aesthetics. The new Dances. 
Deportment. 


ARLINGTON COSTUME CO., INC. 
Costumers to the Smart Set. Exclusive 
designs to order. For Sale or Rent. 

118 W. 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 2548. 





GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS 

Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. 
Corsets made to order. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., New York. 


D CORSETS in Washington, D. C., 
are sold “Ait Wells’ Gossard Store, 


St., N. W. 
See Gossard ad in this magazine. 


THE NEWEST DANCES, also Interpret retative, 
Esthetic, National; personally from uis 

Chalif, Grad. Imperi I ng bey School. 
Private classes and lessons. 7 W. 42 St. ow. ¥. 


EAVES COSTUME CO. Fancy & theatrical 
costumes on hand or made to oetet for all occa- 
sions, to hire or for ae 226 West 41st Street, 
near Broadway, N. Y erelephone. brveas 3644. 





PEETZ FRONT LACE Corset “The high- 
est Art in Seg ge eady to wear custom 
made. $35, Corsets made to 
order within 24 Soorn” 36 East 33d St., N. ~ 


LOUISE GREENW*' Corsetiere, special- 
izes on personally ben ye models at 
$5. Cleaning and repairin: es moderate cost. 
Mail orders. 500 5th Ave., Bryant 5121. 


KATHARINE LEE GRABLE, Castle ee. 

Modern ballroom dancing class and 

lessons. Children's Classes. Graduate o Chalif 
& Castle Schools. Phone Murray Hill 947. 


Flesh Reduction 








MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
- Sapeoumad 





Dancing 





CHICAGO’S Representative Teacher, William 
Crockett Perrin—new dances, stage & ballroom. 





11 East 47th Stree’ New York Ballet & Aesthetic dept. under "Hazel pew ee a9 infor- 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill rin Hall, Auditorium Bldg. Tel. Wabash 329 mation. Twelve Ten G St., Cc 

WADE CORSETS. High grade; exclusive, ALVIENE STUDIOS. Tango, Argentine. Boston, 

satisfying. Also Brassieres. xperienced Sales aesthetic and classic anciog taught; For Children 


Representatives wanted. Corsetieres’ manual & 
catalog free Wade Corset Co.,79 E.130 St.,N.Y. 


ladies, es, children, ae: 57 St., 
trance 225 W. 57 St., 


t B' way, en- 
N.Y. Tel. Golembus 4732. 


Decorating & Furnishing 





MADADME, DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 
Latest Parisian rome is 
Corsets to order on 
111 East 30th St.. N. Y. Phone, 3042 Mad. Sq. 


THE A. ALBERT SAATO Academies of 

Dancing. Broadway, 86th-87th Sts. N. Y. 

The dances of to-day 
class. 


taught Feivasey or in 
Booklet sent. 


Tel. 6435 Schuyler. 


FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. Distinctive 
period designs in grandfather & mantel clocks. 
Expert repairing. All work guaranteed. 
Harris & Harrington, 12 West 45th St., N. Y. 


BABY AND MOTHER. Sawyer novelties. 

Special gifts of quality for wigs baby and mother. 
for free booklet. M. Sawyer, 

3514 Independence Ave., ‘weaene City, Mo. 





GOOOwint: Corsets of every description. 

Ready wear from $5, and custom made 

from *s10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th os oe » 
Telephone 3293 Madison Squar 





OR ARTHUR, 180 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 
Personal Instruction in all the Modern Dances. 
Private Studio one block from the Vanderbilt 

and Waldorf. Tel. Murray Hill 3493. 





MRS. BARNEWALL & MISS SWORDS. 
Interior furnishings, chintzes, mantels, wall 
papers, Italian pottery, antique fixtures for elec- 
tricity, lamps, and shades. 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. 





BIRTHDAY CARDS FOR CHILDREN 

set of six cunning cards for 50c. Cards are Goal: 

colored, yoo envelo: —. The jSandtord Card 
mpany, nsville, N. 
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The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 














Furriers 


Greeting & Place Cards—Cont. 


Photographers 


Toilet Preparations 





ODELING. Specialty of senoveting 
old fur sernene. Prices as ley as jogaarsrans wit 


HAND-COLORED SENTIMENT 
Much less than regular rices. Assortment A 
$1; B, $1.50; C, Pstpd. The Car 


PORTRAITS by ART PHOTOGRAPHY at 
home and in the studio in color and mono- 
chrome. Also interiors and exteriors, country 


PATE GRISE, f \ 
ot msddioved . for Rs a oe tale oe 
meas" roy 











workmansht mip. 2 nm & Son, Testo smooth: 
as we oe 23d Street, N. Y. Phone 1162 Gramercy. Shop, 134 Cumberland “St., Benger. Maine. estates. Karl Struss, 5 W. 31st St., N. Y. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowel * Mass. 
HIGH | HIGH GRADE FURS wholesale prices. Also D COLORED Gift Cards— DAINTY WHITE for the 2 Evening ce. A 
arms, 


g & remodeling of old & worn garments. 
 eeet ca years’ Fur Experience. Estimates 
given. E. C. Beyer % Co., 23 W. 32 St., N. Y. 


Greet Ses Pin Place Cards for Valentine's, Easter 
Occasions. Free Circular. Ernest Dud- 
ley Chase, 6 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 


Rooms & A partments 


ect whitening ioe. thi 
ey Se not rub off. 50c¢ by 
Ray Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St., N. ¥. 














co., NC. THE STERLING QUALITY Q |ANOON ‘‘10’’—A delightful antiseptic cream 

Spy sev rasan, dems ripe ES Erde Pann hey ie ny ef | neo Meath ed pe, Be 

emodelll noe. O la st on ever: Poor, vate bat ood table. Win- u an, or an ion of the 

471 Fifth Ave., N. Y. i980 Murray Hill. this Guide. r arrangements. Apply to hiss Proudfoot. | Skin.’Postpd $1. Nanoon Mig.co. B Co., Bayonne,N.J. 
introduce 3-15 EAST 54TH ST.,N. Y. Boarding place of | POUDRE HYGIENIQUE BI 


FURS AT WHOLESALE. To 

Reel we will allow you full retail- 
woe Bi ~ eg interested infu urs now write 

ferman feel Co., 318 B’way, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


scespiionst Advantages, yee home comforts 
are enjoyed by its i e cuisine and loca- 
tion unexcelled. ederete. pk References. 


VIERA. 
cated talcu f satin smoothness for vables 
shaving. 3 Antise tic, cooling, healing. sitter tap 

Parfum érie Riviera, 450 5 Ave., 





COATS, SCARFS, MUFFS, ete.. trom 
AON ae arg Rea es 
t A “7 
sonsble a “frel. Murray Hill 6254. 


HAIR WITH EXCESSIVE OIL can be dried out 
gradually & wonderfully tened. English 
Henna Shampoo works marvels with dull faded 
hair. $1.Henna Specialties Co.,509 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


Rugs 





CUCUMBER CREAM. pototven tet emen. 

wind barn @ stoma tons 94 clat Hooter Ane 
autumn tan; $2 ajar. Boo: me 

Helene, 546-5th Av.,N.¥. Alice Maynard Store. 





CARE’ AKER— Theatrical wardrobe sacri- 
se Fey model Hudson Seal and Caracul 
coats from $35. Val. $150. orn furs —— 
$10set. Mrs. Scholem, 134 W. 103d St., N. 


Hair & Scalp. Treatments 


ORIENTAL RUG REPRODUCTIONS— 
Room size, $75; hall runners, $19. A pouree af 
womee to those who visit ours ag 

M. Shoemaker Co., Imp., 45 E. 2th Si. 


CREAM OF PEARLS New beautifier, nutrient, 

cleanser combined. Banishes wrin’ ikles. Gives 

dy lustre.$1. Altman's, McCreery s, Stern 
Loeser's. S'pie 10c. G’ Richie Co., —_ 





IR FURS remodeled artistically; reasonable 

Our national reputation oe satis- 

pie Send for 1915 Model Book. F.C. Doesch- 
ner, Furrier, 524 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MISS KATHERINE O’CONNOR 

Hair Specialist—Havila Method— 
Has remov to the Professional Building, 
Madison Ave. & 38th St., N.Y. Tel.M.Hill 3524. 


Shoes 





ELIZABETH HUBBARD’S 
A A new tae ee 9 2 of excess color = Sey elle ate 
Yectar. Elisabeth n tiubbard. 08 WF Ww. x ‘St., rie. 





YOUR PASSE’ FURS can readily be combined 
with velvets to meet the prevailing mode. De- 

geribe them by letter. Sketches submitted. Re- 
modeling from $l5up. Parker, 28 E. 33 St., N.Y. 


MARINELLO SYSTEM for Skin and Scalp. 
Facial massage. Hair Dressing, Marcel wav- 
ing. Chiropody. Marinello Cosmetics for sale. 
605-12th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


“SHOE KRAFT SHOP, 27 West 38th St., 

* and Winter Styies after distinctive 

Mgnoscratt™ conceptions, selered $0 the foot. 
Bookiet D sent free. 


KREMOLA lakes the Skin BEAUTIFUL 
A selenuially medicated snow white ci 

Removes nd vee F. Beets pimpl etc. ‘Booklet 
ee. hicago, Ill. 








Gowns and Waists 





ARTISTIC DRESSES 

Made from your own material. Unusual 
remodeling. seenons bie, rices. Homer 
11% W. 3 th 8t., N. Y. el. 5265 Greeley. 


PARKER'S Method of Hair Treatment Cleanses 
scalp of imperfections, promotes healthy hair; 
ereonal consulkaton. Write for BookV “Healthy 


Shopping Commissioners 





51 37th St., N.Y. Tel, 202 Greeley. 
ing Agent. pod eit out-of. putoltow oatrens | 9 
jut-of-town patrons 
J ewelry No charge. References. gout roning. 


Baskets, 112 West lith Street, New Yor 





JULIA_MARLOWE recommends Mme. du 
Four’s Face Powder. Send two a for sample 
and Booklet. Mme. du r, 

1010 F. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DIXIE BELLE—Three preparations used by 

ite-bellum Southern Beauties who cared tor 

thelr exquisite complexions at home. Treatment 
Box, $3. Dixie Belle Co., 5 E. 35th St., N. ¥ 








MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 
occasions, to order. 7 ape la be fitting Tai- 
jored Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. 14 t 
30th Street, New York. Tel. 864 Madison Square. 


JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Platinum, 

Gold, Silver, 2 pio Rgaag mo Antiques; en- 

tire contents of ho Appointments made. 
654 6th Ave., COr. 38t N.Y. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New — Shopping. 
Will shop with you “s —, an: a a 
proval. Services free. ‘or 

Booklet. 366 Fifth PR ake New’ York roi 


LA MEILLEUR FACE POUDRE, (rain-pr oof), 
French Rouge, cold crem Beaut 
builders. Pure. Ncchussmetenion stems” clean. Youthful le 
75ceach. Postpaid. La Soeurs Co.,Findlay,Ohia. 





VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS— 
Old gowns of wien kind hylan eaual to new 
ening gowns a special ty 
160 West § 4th Street, New York 


WINN JEWELRY IS NOW THE VOGUE 

Especially designed for you. No cepeetee: 
No catalogues. Every. piece unique 

James H. Winn, Fine Arts Bidg., ‘Chicago, Il. 


MRS, S. D. JOHNSON 

Shops for and with b quetemens without charge. 
venue 

Opp. Waldorf inn Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 


BUENA TONIC. The Skin Settings Pro- 
tects & refines the skin. ments 5a th: elong-tet yane 
of refined & cultured w ; $1 

cago, Ti. 





MARYBORO. Blouses in crepe de Chine, 
gd and novelty crepes; linens .for outdoor 
ear, $5. aane0s and tube petticoats, $10. 
“Ws W. 45th St. N.Y. Tel. Bryant 3886. 


STERLING SILVER PORRINGER for the 

- noe: nh style. Engraving & deliver: 
Fro he original, by Paul Revere, $20. 

TSctoniat” sil er Salts & Peppers, ea. $6. (Next) 


CHARLOTTE BURR. Take advantage of New 
York's famously low prices and os perience in 
- ping. No charge. Orders romptly. 

erences. 116 Nassau Street, New ork City. 


Wallace Butler, 422 S. Hoyne Ave., Ss 

LUXODORA, The New Face Cream, banishes 

wrinkles, cleanses, improves and peautifies every 
complexion.’ Jars, 50c & $1, prepaid. 
General Specialty Co., Petersbure, Va. 





MAISON SIMONE have Gowns, Wraps and 
Model Suits confiscated by the U.S. Government 
for non-payment of duty. New Mo dels and Cata- 
logue every month. 789 6th Ave., N. Y., at 45 St. 


AND I LIKED THAT DRESS so ach. Let 
me reconstruct your favorite old & gown into a 
new one which gives you a distingué individu- 
ality. Mrs. Wilson's ’ Mending Shop, 444Park Av. 





“RIP VAN Winkiz” Door Knocker 
of heavy bronze, $3.5 Wedding Presents, 
Birthday Gifts Pe in Silver to order. 
Geo. Gebelein, Silversmith, “chestnut St., Boston. 


SUZANNE MAY shops for or with patrons. 
No charge. Goods sent on approval. References. 
Trousseaux. Home decorating a specialty. 
122 Manhattan Ave., N.Y. Tel. 7125 River. 


Unusual Gifts 











Ladies’ Tailors 


MRS. EDWIN McCALLA DAVIS—Expert in 
color eggs & costume details. orrect 
ne & 


Mourning. Wall Papers, Rugs, 
168t.,N.Y. 


Gifts. References exchanged. 606 W. 1 


*““RAINY DAY TABLE” and chair (fol ). 
ss git ioe nee. mK cocupatiqns aber 
y in ng 10' Rainy Day Table 
Co., P. O. Box 347, ‘Newark N. J. 





CARRIE SCHOEN 
A specialty of 


Mage ene 
2231 Broadway (79th Street), N. Y. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 
ogg oe tailored suits 
xclusive design: 
429 5th Ave. Giekene 38th é 3 39th Sts), N.Y. 


MRS. BERTHA E. L. OSTEYEE—General 

shopping. Fifteen years in South. Knows cus- 

ome, conditions. Personal attention. _s. 
nces. 201 E.30thSt., N.Y. Tel. 2105 M. 


CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER. Polished 
Lights log-fires without 


Brass. Burns 15 min. 
kindling wood. .50. Description of specialties 
on request. Cape Cod Shop, 20 Vesey St.,N.Y. 





27 West 46th Street, N. aS. 
mporter ak 
Gowns, Suits, Dancing Frocks, Wraps. 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED | to pre- 
vailin aeyies.. 19 7 experience Tailored 
suits from $65 Comstock, 286 Fifth 
Ave. (30th St. Y: Bik 158 Madison Sq.) 


MRS. E. F. BASSETT will shop for or with 

you, furnisn” io ak iesy b ages & one. ¥ eu, 

9 years’ 145 105 8 
a) Riverside 4452 


MEN LOVE COMFORT. Luxurious Joes: 
ing Robes, $5.75. Smoking Coats, $4.75. Em- 
broidered velvet Slippers, $2. ur Gifts are 

unique. Booklet. Allen Co., 500 W. 177 St., N. Y. 





CONSULTING COSTUMER. Sample, model 
and high grade mone worn gowns, wraps, etc., 
for ladies and children at half price and less. 
M. H. Jennings, Box 209, Fitchburg, Mass. 


SCHOTZ & CO., Tailored, Suits—Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facil- 
ities for out-of-town orders 

471 Fifth Ave. ‘New York. 


MANY GENTLEM! Piess the bother of 

sopeiee in my —— leasin, susseetons 

No charge. Referene ces. Prahar, 
ery W. 79th St., N. Y. ver "schuyler 7140. 


WEARE PLEASED tosend our book of Dainty 
Little Gifts to V. F. readers. Rez appreciate 
our ideas which are ‘* Voguish" erefore 
interesting. Pohlson’s Shops, Pawtucket, R. 1, 





MME. BROWN, 677 Lexington Ave., N.Y.,cor. 

a St. I make and remodel gowns to your indi- 
vidual taste St most reasonable prices. Work 

assured. Tel.4928 Plaza. 








A.E. ROCK. Afternoon, Evening and Danc- 
ing Gowns. Simple morning and — — 
Maternity gowns, negligee and 

Waists, wraps and novelties. 23 W. astn st oN Y. 


SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
French Tailored Gowns. 
Showing new modes for Fall. 


IRMA KORY, 18 W. 45 ST., NEW YORK. 
Shops for or with you without charge. Any- 
thing sent on approval. References.. Circu- 


FINGER: INGS. Feacinating designe —eppre 
oy ee minatin, signed & mi 
Givi watty in tang Geld, & n, ee 





56 West 46th St., New York lars. Smart gowns a specialty. Tel. Bryant 3886. Little Brothers Community, Laurel Gi 
Monkeyes’ “Bend 100 for th Fairy “Fortune 
Me “é J monkeys.” r 
Millinery Social Stationery Book with gems of wisdom. G. P. Guerin, 
4229 Washington ‘Bivd, Chicago. 





. - JACOBS & CO. Formerly 7 W. 31st St. 
porters, Dressmakers and ‘Ladies’ Tailors 

iets Femoved to 49 W. 46th St.. bet, Stn and 
6th Aves. N. Y. Tel. Bryant 6216-621 


THE ADELAIDE M. iat tan co. 


a! 
men’s Red ont Childre 
2343 insedeee at 85th St. Tel. *sonuyler 8768. 





MY HATS are made to be worn, not merely 
to be co gee oo t me conceive a model that 

r permoaney in line, contour, 
Parker, 


color. P E. 33d Street, New York. 


wens. et ATIONERY. SAMPLES 
and “* Wi uss estions,’’ an interesting and 
sat ecttaniee “oo et, sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 103 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


LET US HELP with your Christmas shopping. 

Our illustrated folder shows a few of the man: 

unusual things we carry. The Clover Shop, 
290 Westminster St, ” Providence, R. I. 





Miscellaneous 


Specialty Shops 


ORIGENAL | one for young ong og Travel- 

ing made —Innova. bags, fold. Stars. 
riting Geskeand trays for Prvaiide Booklet. Mrs. 

8. Herzog, 38 E.73d8t.,N.Y. Tel. 2122 Lenox. 





THE ADELAIDE, M. GRANNATT Co. 


uses Ord 
Your own material used if desired. 
2343 Broadway at 85th St., N. Y. 


ostumes, furs, di 


elry. 
Street, New York City. Telephone Bryant 670. 


UNIQUE GIFTS— 
pay bags, baskets, scarfs, sashes. 
The ork Association for the Blind, 
111 Bast. 59th Street, New York. 


A HAND-DECORATED Cup és 
tractively boxed, po oe a weleom me ne gift jals, 
“Sunshine” $3; * ey jue Ppird 

$5; Furness Studio, wis bratele Bal , N. Y. 





INE, 55 East 34th Street, New York 
Announce that they have opened a new 
workroom for danc me frocks and theatre 
gowns. Special prices for the holidays. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS—$50 
each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare 
time. Correspondence course not required. 
Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 418, Cinn., Ohio. 


PEDAGOGY RE THE WAR. Aunt 
quent, 8  B--4 t x ~ e. for Raising Chil- 
dren"' 35c. pee any diverting trifles. *‘ Studio 
Shop for Things Beautiful,” 96 5th Ave., N. Y. 


GIFTS OR PRIZES. Send $1 for four leaf 

clover tray. one luck sentimen' box 

Unique. As ny in green & rng 
Upton ae Studio. Salem, Mass. 





MME. LEE—Gowns to order in 24 hours if 
ssary. Special facilities for te Pe ade 


INVISIBLE LEGGINGS—$1.50 all wool, $1 
art wool. ae silk, $1.50; wool or mer., 


GIFTS FROM BEAUTIFUL ITALY. 
Artistic, original. 


rant CORSAGE eee: Voleia, Carnations 
Bea' La France Roses; Violets, Carnations, 
Wonderful Japanese fibre, moist & soft 











rders. Only one fitting ni modelling. Give size of stockings. Anklette Tights, | Reproductions of old designs. Carved Wood, 

609 W. 115th St., N. Y., Tel, 5530 Morningside. $1.75. The: Douglas Anklette Co.,Hartford,Conn. | Leather, Calendars, Cards. 542 Mad. Av., N. Y. | hardly tell them from genuine blossoms, (Cont) 
THEY FEEL, LOOK, SMELL REAL. Not 
} , ade of cloth. Absolutely new. Send 25c for 
Greeting & Place Cards Negligees Tea Rooms mace ertect, exquisitely rosebud. - 
od & g R. Kynett Penfield, 1600 Broadway, N. Y.° 
COPLEY CRAFT EASTER — | CHINESE ROBES—silk. Plain & brocaded. | THE FERNERY, 22 E. 33d St., N. Y. The | PALMCRAFT BASKETS—tor flowers, bon- 
Gin aolored on imported - : ae. s 8s ie. Han na pate. Imported. by wEhew’ oe fast Lan =a, Room ee <. Chad Break: pene aon Toe tre c#, work-basket. " Are Shop, 

jal Consignments. | ers. e clever neg nd for tllust. folder » Lune’ ‘ea, Dinner. a Pine Tree 
Jomo °RteNicol, 1 18 $ Hustinaton ‘Ave. Boston. Henry Lee & Co., Chinatown, San Francisco. .M.to8 P.M. Exclusively Home Cooking. Boston 5 Road, “Mariboroug’ h, Kisses 





GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
Sell Davis Quality Cards. 


mene 8 one for every occasion. 
@ A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 





Pets 


Willow Furniture 








CRYSTAL PUFF BOX for powder 96 pete. 


oryecel alee. giass, hand etched. 
M4 in. ht 3in. Individual puffs tied in 
cae color ribbon. (See next card) 





FOR BIRTHDAYS, holida 8, annivers., etec., 

= pana ot I Seeatey Cards. You'll 4 —, appropri- 
very occasion al Ops, 

your Stationer 8 or The A. M. Davis Co., "beeree’ 





THOROUGHBRED TOY POMERANIANS; 

reseeneyee- Strong, healthy, from imported prize 

stoc. Most fashionable breed. Order now. 
Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburgh, W. Va. 








BRENNAN WILLOW FURNITURE—Best 
made & inexpensive. Mail orders with money 
aoe guarantee a specialty. Sketches on 

quest. Walter J. Brennan 0., 7 E. 42d St.,N. Y. 








NEATLY put ¥p in Soest box. Sent prepaid 


th 
esenstet oe 711 Liberty ‘Ave. 
pittsburgh, Pa. 











“2%? THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 1S) Z 
































COPR. LIFE PUB.CO. 














: Obey that impulse! 


A 


“Welcome, Friend!” 


The New Year is now about to renew his 
annual subscription to Life. He does not 
even ask the terms, or suggest that in view 
of the possible risk he is taking, a three 
months’ subscription would be better. This 
choice of two subscription periods is only 
enjoyed by the readers of 


$77 
fa 
iV’ Enclosed 
7 find One Dol- 
@ 4 lar (Canadian 
Ss? $1.13, Foreign 
7 


Handsome premium picture in colors, oe oe ee, en ae 


“WHERE LOVE IS,” oh/ 
given with each yearly subscription. v, 















Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
Ps renewal at this rate. ¥ sec . 


, LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York N 
7 One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
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IN VANITY FAIR 


A WORD ABOUT DEBUTANTES 


New York, Dec. 18, 1914. 


Y DEAR HARRY: 

You ask me for the hottest news 
from New York—for items sizzling on 
the griddle of Fifth Avenue life. Sim- 

ply because you are ill—and far away from 
the lounge at the Ritz—you long for news 

of scandals and entertainments. You want 

to be apprised of the latest excesses, 
idiocies, and atrocities of women. In short, 
news of everything which concerns that 
parti-colored and highly seasoned salad 
which the society editors delight in calling 
“The world of fashion.” 

The chief change in the world of fashion 
during this winter and last—has been di- 
rectly due to the débutantes. They now run 
everything. Their energy, ability and 
knowledge of the world are simply appall- 
ing. The married women are nowhere. 
You left here in 1912, and already the social 
fabric has taken on—solely because of these 
youngsters—a new pattern, a pattern 
which you, in your ignorance, might think 
a devilish loud plaid. 

At first, these débutantes sadden one a 
little, for they are a cagey and masterful 
lot. But, once you become used to them— 
to their intelligence, ability and energy, and 
to their remarkable knowledge of life—one 
finds it hard to leave them and go back to 
the old 1912 models. The girls you used to 
like—Fanny Ralston, and Corinna Pruyn, 
and Irene Livingston—would take on some- 
thing the appearance of spinning wheels, 
and warming pans, if one were now to let 
them loose at Sherry’s. We shouldn’t tol- 
erate them for a moment. Noms avons 
changé tout celal No more downcast eyes; 
no mantling crimson flushes on the cheeks; 
no little work-bags; no cotton stockings; no 
high-neck low-necks, or low-neck high-necks; 
no timidity and coma in corners; no hushed 
and awkward silences at dinners; and—best of 
all—no evidence of their former ignorance of 
what’s what and who’s who. No, my boy, 
this year’s lot are as quick as hawks, as strong 
as lions, and as keen as game-cocks. 

The other night I sat at dinner next to one 
of the most promising of the pack. My dear 
Harry, I was taken off my feet. She knew 
everything. Alert, full of an intelligent in- 
terest in books, drama, music, golf, art, fash- 
ion, humor, dogs, sports, opera, motors, 
dances, sculpture, essays, restaurants, shops, 
and Heaven only knows what. And all— 
apparently—digested, well ordered, reason- 
able, balanced, witty, and smelling of the 
moment. It was evident, from hearing her 
talk, that New York—like Sicily, or Fiji, or 
India—is a place where girls mature a little 
early. And, after dinner, I fox-trotted with a 
dozen more of them and in every instance the 
marvel was repeated. They had already 
reached the point which the women of our day 
used to reach at thirty-five. 

I couldn’t grasp it. I put it down, naturally 
enough, to wide reading. It couldn’t all come 
from experience; their little bodies wouldn’t 
hold so much. Some day I am going to find 
out just what it is they do to learn it all. 


add now the débutantes are busy in run- 
ning benefits for the Belgians. You must 
know that all entertainments—whether de- 
voted to theatricals, dress-making, sport, 
eating, or dancing—have now resolved them- 
selves into débutante hold-ups for the Belgians. 


I have estimated that my dancing—during 
November and December—has supported at 
least two families of Belgians, and I believe 
that a fairly clever orphan ought to live devil- 
ish well for a winter in Brussels, on what I 
have had to put up for programs alone. 

And, mark you, the girls have given—for 
these poor war sufferers—such -good charity 
shows, and dances, and circuses, and fétes, 





“Evidently New York—like Sicily, or 
Fiji, or India—is a place where girls 
mature a little early” 


and festivals, that they have effectually put 
the theatres out of business and have killed 
all other forms of paid-up entertaining. Your 
old friends, the millionaires, and double- 
decked tiaras, and pushing Johnnies from the 
West, are all pretending that they are not rich 
enough to do anything at all. 

You would laugh to hear their heartrending 
talks on poverty. Not one among them has 
been brash enough to give a thundering big 
ball, privately, and on his own check book. 
The jump in champagne—from $4 to $7—has 
frightened off the bravest of them; and all the 
white and gold, Louis XIV ball-rooms on 
upper Fifth Avenue are pathetically mute, 
dim, deserted—hidden under their drab linen 
covers of summer. At all the clubs Corona 
Coronas are withering like grass, and no one 
has paid the smallest measure of attention to 
our dear old friend, the exuberant and con- 
tagious widow Clicquot. 


KNOWING all this, you will perhaps be 
prepared for the shock of learning that the 
great majority of the winter’s entertainments 
are given at the Colony Club! All of them are, 
of course, given for, and run by, the débu- 
tantes. The astute matrons have singled out 
the Colony as a likely place in which to save 
a little ready money. More men have en- 
tered its sacred portals, during this lean and 
hungry winter, than in all the years of its 
affluence and prosperity. 

As I yield to no one in my love of hazardous 
perils I took a desperate chance last night, 
and a singular adventure befell me. I went to 
this very Colony Club. Naturally, it was a 
benefit for the Belgians. I dined and danced 


with twelve débutantes—all of them tireless, 
energetic, on the trigger, competent! 


[* was my first visit to the Colony, the thou- 
sand or more members of which are ladies. 
Not merely women, you understand, but ladies, 
which is a vastly different thing; a thing more 
tremulous and more fluttering. Entrance 
to the Colony is made, for modest men like 
ourselves, a little less conspicuous and gall- 
ing by the presence of a gentleman’s en- 
trance. This corresponds to what, in our 
more select liquor saloons, is usually desig- 
nated the “family” entrance; that is to say, 
it is removed from the main portal, and par- 
tially veiled from the view of the vulgar 
folk without, and of the regular frequenters 
within. As I entered that little door my 
heart stood still. (The clash of sex is a ter- 
rible thing!) To be, perhaps, the only man 
in a feminine club, behind closed doors, with . 
two hundred or more ladies and débutantes 
—all of them strong and active, and most 
of them protected by mysterious club 
minutes and by-laws—was a thing almost 
too perturbing to contemplate. 

“What fell fate,” I meditated, “may 
befall me if I presume to venture in? On 
whom could I count—without the boundary 
of these scented walls—to hear a scuffle, a 
clash of steel, or an agonized and stifled 
cry, after which all would be still, with the 
ominous stillness of death. I thought of 
Dante’s, Caddi come corpo morto cade. A 
little unmanned by such misgivings I 
entered the sacred penetralia and was pleas- 
antly greeted by a gentle youth in a tasteful 
livery. The youth demanded of me my 
name. 

“Stay,” I cried, “bid me not reveal my- 
self! It is not known, among mortals, what 
name Achilles took when he went among 
the women; let me too remain innominate.” 
Any one expecting to find fluted frills in the 
Colony Club, and French musk, and punto a 
rilievo lace, and ice cream soda, and Pomera- 
nians, and a colored maid, and a booth for the 
sale of bon-bons, and all such pleasing second- 
ary sexual characteristics, will be greatly dis- 
appointed, for I found it to be nothing more 
than a very sensible and well-regulated club. 
It was, indeed, quite like a man’s club, save that 
the dinner was cooked with more art, and 
served with a hanged sight more alacrity. I 
also found the manicuring of the waiters to be 
more unexceptionable, and the decorations 
more vivid and cheering. 


IN the course of the evening I must have met 
thirty débutantes. And, here is the oddest 
thing: I asked them what they read and they 
all assured me that they never read anything 
but Vanity Fair, a paper which has only been 
going for two winters. It appears that it is 
solely due to Vanity Fair—and the rage for it 
here—that the débutantes have ceased being 
simpering little idiots and have developed into 
able and intelligent human beings. 
All my love, dear Harry. Get well soon. 
Thine ever, George. 


P. S. In order that you mayn’t be entirely 
out of the world on your return I am sending 
you a file of Vanity Fair for the past six 
months. I can’t advise you where to begin. 
It’s all there! Every entertaining phase of 
modern American life. I see now where the 
little girls got it all—books, drama, music, 
golf, art, fashion, humor, dogs, sports, opera, 
motors, dances, sculpture, essays, restaurants, 
shops—and Heaven only knows what! 
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For three generations, THE GORHAM 
COMPANY has been producing’ sil- 
verware of all kinds for the most 


fastidious people. 


The distinction that results from this 
long experience and from the care. 
ful craftsmanship that has always 
been maintained, is apparent when 
ever you pick up any article made 
by THE GORHAM COMPANY. en 

Each Gorham production has this distinc: \ ji 
tion. Each piece, great or small, bears 
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Twilight—and the Vanishing City 


The Singer Tower and some adjacent 
buildings photographed at sunset from 
the Brooklyn Bridge by Karl Struss 
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HAT Germany would do with the 
map of Europe, in the event of vic- 
tory, we already know. It is shown 
on this page of Vanity Fair. The 

details of it were recently revealed to the 
world with almost brutal frankness, by no 
less respectable a person than Prof. Ernest 
Haeckel, the biologist, of the University of 
Jena. Briefly, the German map involves the 
elimination of Belgium; the withdrawal from 
Russia of her Baltic Provinces—Esthonia, 
Livonia and Courland: the creation of a 
United Poland, under Austro-Hungary; the 
addition to Germany of Northeast France; 
the temporary occupation of London, the 
neutralization of the English Channel, and 
the annexation of Finland to 


THE MAP OF EUROPE, IN 1915 


By Frederick James Gregg 


Paris—an advance that approached almost to 
within the sound of big gun shot—it was an- 
nounced officially that none of the Allies would 
make terms without the consent of all the rest. 
This was represented in certain quarters as 
indicating British distrust of France, and, in 
others, with equal absurdity, as showing 
France’s distrust of Great Britain. It is 
now known that the agreement involved no 
hint whatever of any fear of a lack of sol- 
idarity. 

The present agreement between the Allies, 
as affected by recent events, and bearing on 
what terms they would lay upon the table at a 
peace conference, under what they regard as 
the only conceivable circumstances, that is 





Sweden. 

Like every other German 
whose name is known to the 
outside world, Prof. Haeckel 
has been pressed into the ser- 
vice of “‘the cause.” The only 
difficulty about his redistribu- 
tion of the kingdoms of Europe 
is that his duly censored specu- 
lations have no experimental 
relation to the results of the 
military operations which have 
been going on for the past five 
months, and so may be dis- 
missed as purely fanciful, a 
priori, and unworthy of a Ger- 
man man of science. 

It is a sound American doc- 
trine that you should never 
prophesy unless you know. In 
this article the future is dealt 
with only in the light of a present 
fact. It is simply the bearing 
of that present fact on the ulti- 
mate settlement of the war in 
Europe which is to be consid- 
ered here. 

It is now believed in Wash- 
ington that the end is in sight, 
even if a little way off, say the 
summer of 1915. 
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(3) Belgium: To get a big indemnity, but 
no increase of territory. 

(4) Russia: To form Russian Poland, Ger- 
man Poland (as annexed by Frederick the 
Great) and Austrian Poland (as annexed by 
Marie Theresa) into an autonomous State; 
under the protection and suzerainty of the 
Czar; to obtain an ice-free, or “warm water,” 
port; and a part of Galicia. 

(5) Italy: To obtain Trieste and the terri- 
tory to the northeast of the Adriatic, which, 
owing to its large Italian population, she 
considers a logical part of her dominions. 
This, either as recompense for her neutrality, 
in refusing to join the Kaiser as a member of 
the Triple Alliance, or in case she actually 
joins the Allies against Germany. 

(6) Austro-Hungary: To lose 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
first to Servia and the second to 
Montenegro; a part of Galicia 
to Russia; and a part of the 
Adriatic provinces to Italy. 

(7) Denmark: To get back 
the Schleswig-Holstein Duchies. 

(8) Turkey: To be deprived 
of her remaining territory in 
Europe, together with Cyprus, 
which has been seized by Great 
Britain. 

(9) Constantinople: To be 
made a Free City under inter- 
national control. 

(10) The Dardenelles: To be 
neutralized. 

(11) The Kiel Canal: To be 
neutralized. 

(12) Servia and Montenegro: 
To have Bosnia and Heze- 
govina divided between them. 

(13) Japan: To hold the 
seized German concessions until 
their final disposal by a Con- 
ference, and to enter the Con- 
ference on equal terms with the 
great European Powers. 
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HE result has been dis- 
counted in London and 
New York financially and in- 
dustrially. The “Washington” referred to is 
not Mr. Bryan’s office in the State Depart- 
ment, for the optimism of the Secretary—who 
acted for a while as if he thought that the 
struggle might be determined without a deci- 
sive result—was discouraged long ago. The 
peace-at-any-price advocates have accepted 
the theory, endorsed by every foe of war in 
England, France, Belgium and Russia, that 
any peace which “saved the face’ of Prus- 
sia would be far worse than an indefinite con- 
tinuance of the contest. 
At the height of the German thrust towards 





HOW GERMANY WILL DIVIDE EUROPE 


As outlined by Professor Haeckel. The shaded portions represent territory to 
be conquered and redistributed by Germany. Drawn for Vanity Fair 


to say when the Kaiser realizes that his plans 
have all gone awry, is now known. 

The main details of this understanding, or 
working agreement, as understood in the diplo- 
matic circles of Washington, indicate that, 
when Germany has been conquered some time 
in 1915, the following redistribution of Europe 
may be expected: 

@) Great Britain: To get all the German 
colonies taken from the Kaiser, by either 
Imperial or Colonial forces, in the course of 
the war. 

(2) France: To get back Alsace and Lorraine. 


delusion from the begin- 
nining with regard to her colo- 
nies. General von Bernhardi 
pointed out very clearly that 
they would be totally lost in the event of 
a German defeat in Europe, while before 
him, Von Treitschke had held that the great 
object of a big navy for Germany was to 
save her colonies from capture by the British 
enemy. 

The acquisition of German East Africa 
would give England the “all red” strip from 
the Cape to Cairo, which was the dream of the 
late Cecil Rhodes. 

Any sign of willingness on the part of Eng- 
land to relinquish the islands taken ‘in the 
Pacific would be met with intense opposition 
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in Australia, the forces of which were instru- 
inental in their capture. 

That to France the recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine was a sine qua non, and a passionate 
determination, was indicated by the reckless 
haste with which the troops of the French 
Republic were poured into that region at 
the beginning of the war, at a time when, as 
it turned out, neither the English nor the 
French were yet in a position to back up 
the Belgians in their retarding opposition 
to the German right wing. This occupation 
of Alsace is now believed to have been 
prompted- by popular or political, rather than 
by military, considerations. 

The cession of any added territory to Bel- 
gium would be bound to upset the equilibrium 
of political parties in that country, which is 
divided, almost equally, between the French- 
speaking and the Flemish-speaking popula- 
tions, now united, as never before, in cordial 
opposition to an external enemy, and unalter- 
ably attached to the idea of Belgian national- 
ity. Besides, one of the objects of the Allies is 
to bring to an end the system, or rather lack of 
system, under which men in Europe have been 
forced to take the field, because of the fact of 
territorial jurisdiction, against those speaking 
the same language as themselves and belonging 
to the same race. Frenchmen forced to serve 
in the army of Germany; Italians and Serbs 
compelled to fight under the Austrian colors, 
and—in the Eastern struggle—Poles made to 
face other Poles, are examples of this unnatural 
state of affairs which is the result of old wars 
of conquest and subjugation, without regard 
to any ethnological considerations whatever. 


‘THE old British dread of allowing Russia to 

have an outlet by sea, which was the main- 
spring of Disraelian diplomacy, caused the 
Powers, at the Berlin Congress, to deprive her 
of the fruits of victory won in the war with 
Turkey. This drove the Czars to try to accom- 
plish their purpose by way of the Far East, 
only to be blocked again by Japanese opposi- 
tion. Since the Portsmouth Peace Confer- 
ence, Russia, Great Britain and Japan have 
been in the best of reciprocal treaty relations. 
For the mass of Englishmen, even those carry- 
ing on the Victorian Tory tradition, the Mus- 
covite bogy has been laid, and “the bear that 
walks like a man”’ is no longer, or not for the 
time being at least, an object of distrust in the 
passes to the north of India. 

As a revolution in Austro-Hungary had been 
expected in the event of the death of the old 
Emperor, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that defeat will hasten the destruction of the 
Empire brought into existence by Napoleon I, 
who found the continuance of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the Hapsburgs incompatible with 
his magniloquent ideas on the subject of the 
“Empire of the French” that he had set up, 
with Paris for its centre. 

There will be no dispute between Monte- 
negro and Servia as to their respective shares 
of territory. It was for years the policy of 
Austria to stimulate enmity between them. 
In addition the dual monarchy of Franz Josef 
insisted on the maintenance of a dividing strip 
of territory. The Balkan war with Turkey did 
away «vith that and brought these kinsmen 
definitely together, so that last year the Mon- 
tenegrin Assembly formally. passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it stood for whatever its 
fellow Serbs in Servia desired. These turbu- 
lent Balkans can hardly be expected to regret 
that it was a Serb protest against a direct 
slight to racial prejudices—the interference 
with a nationalist celebration by the heir to 
the Austrian throne—which was the immediate 
cause of his assassination. This was the assas- 
sination which furnished the excuse for the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia—approved of 
by Berlin—which led to the World War. 


N° suggestion could be more absurd than 

that the majority of the Allies desire the 
disintegration of Germany. It would be poor 
economics to impose a huge money fine on that 
Empire and, at the same time, so ruin her as 
to make it impossible for her to pay it. Be- 
sides, France and England may well consider 
that United Germany may be needed as a buf- 
fer towards Russia. Only the hotheads com- 
mit themselves to the barbarous theory of 
Delenda est Germania! a sentiment that is no 
more to be justified than the Teutonic senti- 
ments, “France must go,” and “England 
must go.” 

Besides, the enemies of to-day may be the 
friends of to-morrow, and the other way about. 
You may upset a dynasty which has com- 
mitted a country to a dangerous course of 
policy—France learned that lesson when an- 
other set of Allies made St. Helena famous as 
a royal place of residence—but it is impossible 
to wipe out a nation. You may kill a man, but 
you cannot kill an idea, and nationality is the 
most vital sort of idea. There are no multi- 
tidinous stockings in Germany to give up their 
hoards, like those of France, which astonished 
Bismarck after 1871, and made him regret 
that he had not demanded twice as much as he 
asked for, and got, in the way of indeminty. 

If Germany is kept busy for years to come 
with the job of recovering the solvency which 
she has lost through the great but tragical ad- 
venture forced upon her by her military class, 
she may be left to herself to decide on the de- 
sirability or undesirability of keeping up such 
a war machine as that which turned out, in 
practise, to be quite different from what was 
expected. It is even likely that she may be 
compensated for the loss of her Polish subjects 
in the East, and her French subjects in the 
West, by the addition of some millions of 
German-speaking people who will desire to 
break away from the ruins of Austro-Hungary. 


ND now let us ask: when is the beginning of 
the end of any war in sight? Surely,— 
unless the nation, or nations, which began it, 
are under the control of a madman,—when 
every object which prompted it has failed of 
realization. The drive at Paris failed, in spite 
of the exhortation and command to “get the 
city, or die.” The Germans died, but they did 
not get the city. Again, the attempt to obtain 
possession of the coast of the Channel failed, 
once more in spite of the Imperial “you must.” 
The Russians, who were to be met by victorious 
armies flushed from a parade through the 
Champs Elysées, were faced, instead, by 
troops many of whom had been astonished to 
find themselves opposed to an impregnable 
line of French and English in Flanders, and 
who had learned to respect the claws of the 
Belgian lion. Every German calculation was 
upset. British, French, and Russian internal 
political dissensions vanished before the “‘Ger- 
man peril.”” The Kaiser found himself, to his 
astonishment—he has expressed it himself, 
and his heir has echoed his words—with only 
one active friend in Europe—outside of Aus- 
tria—and that the “unspeakable Turk.” 
Even strict neutrals, who, out of politeness, 
took no sides in the struggle, took such an 
active and sympathetic interest in the troubles 
of Belgium that their behaviour was virtually 
an open condemnation of German military 


policy. 


BERNHARDI'S plans of campaign provided 

for no war of defense such as has been made 
necessary for the Germans by the untoward 
course of events. The push back, East and 
West, prevented, except in the case of the Bel- 
gians, the putting in practise of the delicate 
Treitschke scheme for making the war pay for 
itself by huge levies on every square inch of 
foreign territory occupied by the forces of the 
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Fatherland. Instead of acting as joyous bill 
collectors the Junkers have been worried by 


the peril to which their East Prussian manor _ 


houses were exposed from the on-coming Cos. 
sacks. The German bankers who had been 
held up by the heels while the cash was shaken 


out of their clothes have continued to con. © 
tribute, sending good money after bad, firstly, | 
because they had to, and secondly because — 
they were informed that they might as well be — 


cheerful about it, if they wanted to get any of 
their money back. 

But, it may be asked, why should Lord 
Kitchener be actively preparing for a fight of 
many years’ duration, if the end is really in 
sight? Why should he be intent on placing 
with the colors an army of two million 
men, if the betting at Lloyd’s is even 
money that the war will be over by 
July 1, 1915? 

It is obvious that the head of the English 
war office is preoccupied as much by the prob- 
lem of ultimate settlement as by the present 
operations in the field. It is like the case of 
our old friend Li Hung Chang, who, when he 
was invited on a certain occasion, to go to 
Peking, replied that he would be delighted— 
if he could take his troops with him. Even in 
the case of a war waged on the highest moral 
grounds it is just as well to be backed up by 
the prestige that comes, not merely from the 
possession of unlimited financial resources and 
a big fleet, but from having an ‘adequate land 
force, both present and prospective, at your 
disposal. 


HE slowness of the public mind in this war 
has been shown in nothing more than in its 
failure to grasp the true function of a great and 
conquering fleet. Treitschke advocated a pow- 
erful navy for Germany—not for the purpose 
of deciding a war, which he regarded as impos- 
sible—but “as a protection of a country’s 
merchant marine and colonies.” 

Well, what happened in Europe? Within a 
week of the declaration of war by Great Brit- 
ain, the French squadrons were released from 
all responsibility, as far as the English Channel 
was concerned, and left free to operate in the 
Mediterranean; the Kaiser’s fleet was bot- 
tled up; within three weeks, the Kaiser’s mer- 
chant marine, built up at an infinite cost, dis- 
appeared from the seas, and the Atlantic was 
made as safe for the conveyance of contraband 
supplies to the Allies as is the Hudson river in 
summer for the traffic of excursion boats. It 
is true that a few German cruisers, manned by 
brilliant captains and gallant crews, continued 
to terrorize restricted areas of the sea. But 
they were more a cause of irritation than any- 
thing else. They created no such dismay as 
Capt. Paul Jones did when he threw the 
British coast into convulsions. It is also true 
that isolated German submarines have been 
managed with incomparable skill, and have 
struck effectual blows, galling to Anglican 
pride. But the fact remains that, through 
the placing of new ships in commission, the 
chief navy of the Allies has been continually 
growing in usefulness. 

And now what is the lesson for America, 
and, particularly the naval lesson; the lesson on 
the high seas? How will the terms of peace 
affect America and Americans? The answer is 
that it will affect us only remotely, and then, of 
course, chiefly as a problem for our Navy De- 
partment. It will be wise for us all to remem- 
ber that Treitschke closes his great essay on 
“The Army” with this remark: “The impor- 
tance of any people will finally depend on the 
share it takes in the rule of the trans-Atlantic 
world. It is on account of this fact, that the 
importance of a fleet has so largely increased 
during our day.” 

Was Treitschke thinking of the Monroe 
Doctrine? 
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the past season—like all other previous 

seasons—has been the worst in the 

history of the New York stage, and 
earnest enquirers are trying to ascertain the 
reason. 

One cause assigned for the lean times is 
that the plays have been bad. The absurdity 
of this hypothesis may be proved by a glance 
at the theatrical advertisements. 

These all show that every piece produced is 
“a striking, smashing, stupendous, genuine, 
or indubitable, hit.” Each play is what the 
public has been waiting twenty years to see; 
and the only trouble is that the public, having 
waited so long, seems to feel that it may as 
well go on waiting a little longer. And, while 
it is doing so, the management finds that it 
forgot to insert three words in its advertise- 
ment. It proceeds to repair the omission. 
“The Last Week” are the words in question. 
They are possibly the saddest words that pen 
can form. 

I have given much thought to this subject, 
and I have been rewarded with a solution, so 
simple that it seems strange that it has never 
been put into practice. Like all great ideas, 
it was waiting, ready to be picked up by any- 
one. 

The railroads have already tried the scheme 
with success, and there is no reason why the 
theatres should not resort to the same expedient. 

I refer to the mileage system. 


I’ seems to be universally admitted that 


Alt railroads recognize that the purest of 

' pleasures may cloy, so, instead of forcing 
their patrons every time to travel the entire 
distance of a journey or not travel at all, they 
Say, in effect, “‘See here, old man, you like 
traveling and I like having you travel, but it 
does get a bit tedious after a while, doesn’t 
it? Well, I’ll tell you what we'll do: you pay 
me so much, and then you can come and 
travel in instalments whenever you feel in- 
clined, till you’ve used up all of your little 
white trip ticket-book.” 

And so with the theatres! 
What is really the trouble with the New 





By Pelham Grenville 


York drama is that it has reached such a stage 
of “striking, stupendous, smashing, genuine, 
and indubitable”’ hittishness, that the ordinary 
man is not equal to a sustained orgy of it. 
After about half an hour of it the pleasure 
becomes too delirious, and he wishes that he 
might be elsewhere. But he has paid his two 
dollars, and the instinct of the commercial- 
minded citizen compels him to sit the thing 
out and not let the management get ahead 
of him by seventy-five cents of his hard-earned 
money. The result is that he gets surfeited 
with the smashing excellence of the play, and, 
next time, when he has two dollars to spare, 
he craftily adds it to his little savings in a toy 
bank, and the most “stupendous” hit New 
York has seen in a hundred and eleven years 
has to be withdrawn after a week’s run. 


But suppose that that man had a mileage 
ticket. 

What then? Why, as soon as the superb 
technique and the sparkling dialogue of the 
dramatist gave him that feeling of complete 
satiety which is such a never-failing by-prod- 
uct of the modern play, out he would 
rush. 

A few nights at home would enable him to 
recuperate, and back he would come to enjoy 
another twenty minutes or so of the intoxi- 
cating pleasure. If the original play happened 
to be in the storehouse by that time, he would 
be entitled—by his mileage ticket—to a seat 
for the next “hit” at the same theatre. 

The ideal arrangement, of course, would be 
if the various managements could come to 
some sort of understanding and consent to a 
species of pooling arrangement. 

If this could be done, the mileage ticket 
would be good for any theatre, at any 
time, and. the demand for them would in- 
fallibly be enormous. How frequently it 
has happened that, in the middle of the 
first act of one of those tense dramas with 
wicked millionaires in them, you have 
said to yourself, “After all, there’s nothing 
like musical comedy!” And does it not gen- 
erally happen that, just as the stout comedian 


The big situation or ‘‘curtain” in a mediaeval costume play. A pen and ink interpretation by Sydney J oseph 


COMMUTING AT THE THEATRE 


A Playgoer’s Plea for Dramatic Trip Tickets 


of “‘The Girl From Speonk”’ is being discovered 
by his jealous wife flirting with a blonde god- 
dess in the chorus, you have mused wistfully, 
“Tf I get out of this alive, me for the legiti- 
mate!” 


ANY doctor will tell you that the best rest 
is a change of work. There is no work 
that can compare—in its exhausting quality— 
with the labor of watching a modern play. 
To be able to switch at will from one theatre 
to another in the middle of a performance, 
would be the saving of many playgoers. 

And one enormous advantage of this system 
would be that nobody would ever be obliged to 
see the last act of any piece. The flaw in most: 
plays is that the public demands a big situ- 
ation at the end of the last act but one. It 
is easy enough for the dramatist to cook up 
that big situation, but it is apparently im- 
possible for him ever to unscramble it in the 
last act. Under the mileage system the entire 
audience would leave after applauding the 
big “curtain” in the penultimate act of a 
mediaeval costume play, and there would not 
have to be any last act at all. At present, the 
poor audience have to stay on, however re- 
luctantly, to prevent the management from 
getting fifty cents of their money for nothing. 


JN its operation, this new mileage system 
would be simplicity itself. The theatre- 
goer would purchase from a general office a 
ticket for so many hours at the theatre. One 
night, obeying that impulse, he would stroll 
into a musical comedy. His ticket would be 
punched by the time clock at the door. Find- 
ing, after the opening chorus, that there is 
a German comedian in the piece, he promptly 
removes himself. The attendant at the clock 
punches his ticket again, to show to the 
attendant at the next theatre that the victim 
has used up seven minutes of his purchased 
time. In this way, if the victim lives, his ticket 
is eventually exhausted. 

In the present condition of the great Amer- 
ican drama a fastidious man might make a 
ten-hour ticket last out the entire season. 
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WE NOMINATE FOR THE HALL OF FAME 








From an early photograph 
PERCY HAUGHTON 
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From a sketch 
made for Vanity 
Fair by Babette 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 


Because he was once an All-American back. 
Because he has made Harvard the capital of 
the American football map. Because, in the 
seven years in which he has coached that team, 
Yale has never made a touch-down against it. 
Because he made a career out of his chief pieas- 
ure and amusement and because his interest 
has always been in training a machine, and 


Because his acting in the “Hawk” reaches the 
highest artistic level ever attained by him. Be- 
cause for twenty-five years he has been a healthy 
and helpful influence on the American stage, 
and finally, because he has insisted that in all 
the war benefit performances, with which New 
York has recently been flooded, a part of the 
proceeds must be given to American actors and 
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BRAND WHITLOCK 
Because, during the past five months 
he has done more to make America 
respected in Europe than any other 
man. Because he is a practising 
Socialist. Because, as an independ- 
ent candidate in Toledo, he was four 
times elected against candidates of 
three regular parties. Because his 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln” is a good 
short biography of Lincoln, and, finally 
because, throughout Belgium, hisname 
and that of King Albert are affection- 
ately coupled, by the rich and the poor 
alike, as the saviors of the country 


JACK JUDGE AND 
HARRY WILLIAMS 
Because they are the joint composers 
of “Tipperary,” the most popular 
song in the past fifteen years. Be- 
cause they launched it themselves in 
a London music hall, after it had been 
refused by a dozen publishers. Be- 
cause it has made the British soldiers 
go gladly to war. Because it has 
proved a gold mine, being sung at 
every public entertainment in England 
from a Patti concert to an Interces- 
sion Service. (Note.—The. standing 
figure is Jack Judge, who sang the 
song originally in the London halls. 
The seated figure is Harry Williams 
who helped materially in the com- 
position of the song) 





Photo by Brown Bros. 













Photo by Press Picture Agency 

WILLIAM GEORGE TYRRELL 

Because he is the Senior Clerk in the Foreign 
office and the most important permanent official 
of the British Government. Because Sir Edward 
Gray, who conducted the negotiations which led 
to the war said of him, “That man knows every- 
thing.” Because he is content to do his work 
well, without bothering about the credit, and 
because he enjoys the deep respect of every 

diplomat from Washington to Pekin 


—— 
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THE FIRST NIGHT BUG 
(Family Unknown.) Indigenous to theatres 
where it spends the first act in greeting others 
of its kind. Gives vent to a thunderous re- 
verberating noise with its fore-feet, particularly 
at bad plays. Thrives especially in entre-actes, 
lobbies and nearby cafés. Makes a point of 
returning late to its seat always exuding the 
aroma of cocktails. May be easily distinguished 
by its sedulous avoidance of dramas in which an 
idea is substituted for a pony-ballet 





THE POETRY-QUOTING BUG 
(American. Scientifically known as Nuisancium 
Awfullus.) Infests chairs close to young girls, 
particularly at night. This bug is confined to 
the male sex and may be divided into two 
species: the self-styled “redbloodus manlius” 
distinguished by its quotations from the Alaskan 
verse of Robert Service and the so-called “sen- 
timentalix,” distinguished by its quotations 
from poems in which figure the phrases “velvet 
eyes,” “wind-blown tresses,” “distant star.” 





THE INDIGNATION BUG 
(Naturalized American. Scientifically known 
as the Vox Populi.or Pro Bono Publico.) A 
native of large American cities. Subsists on 
newspapers, chiefly editorial pages. Bites with 
a stinging proboscis but is absolutely harmless. 
Thrives particularly on the keep-off-the-grass 
signs in public parks, the condition of the 
flower beds around Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ments, Roosevelt, white slavery, smoking in the 
subway and expectoration on sidewalks. 

















THE BROADWAY BUG 

(Commonly regarded as American, but, being 
generically New York, not American.) Infests 
the plants in the region of Forty-second Street. 
Is attracted by bright lights. The larvae and 
are alcoholic. Chiefly distinguished by 

its preference for “‘There’s a Little Street in 
Heaven That They Call Broadway” to the 
G minor symphony of Mozart. Also distin- 
guished by its patent leather shoes with white 
tons yellow chamois gloves. and a velvet 

“Alpine” hat 








THE LADY BUG 
(Partly American.) Infests the lowlier quarters 
of American cities and may immediately 
distinguished by its insulted looked when it has 
been referred to as a “‘woman” rather than as 
a “lady.” Given to a frequent use of the ex- 
clamation ‘“‘sir.” Feeds on corned-beef and 
cabbage when at home and Jobster in the restau- 
rants. Talks engagingly about cham e, 
but never refuses beer. Attracted by gilded 
youth—and anything else that is gilded 





THE ELEVATOR BUG 
(Scientifically, the Stuckupidus Dudus.) Male, 
to be encountered in public elevators containing 
mirrors and to be recognized by ‘its predilection 
for standing directly in front of the mirror, 
smoothing down its hair, adjusting its cravat, 
contemplating with visible satisfaction its general 
contour and thereby preventing other males in 
the elevator from doing the same thing. Infests 
the business districts. May be further distin- 
guished by its inevitable buttonhole and 

“smart” hat 











The Day and Night Insect Life of New York 
A Few Up-to-date Bugs Classified by George Jean Nathan, Aided by Reginald Birch 



















The Terrible Musical Enthusiasm of 
England’s Non-combatants 


Sketches by Fish 



































LL possibility of sleep in 
London has been shattered 
during recent months by the 
voices of the multitude raised 
in patriotic song. Two bal- 
lads in particular have been 
shouted with such consistent 
fervor that the very kitchen 
utensils echo their choruses on 
being touched. Paul Rubens, 


the librettist, is responsible 
for one of these songs: “ Your 
King and Country Want You.” 
It is advertised as a woman’s 
recruiting song. 

If that means that it was 
designed to enlist women it is 
doing very well, but prospective 
soldiers are breaking records 
running away from it. At the 
theatres, music halls and at 
private entertainments (for 
the benefit of the refugees) it is 
invariably sung by the ripe 
soprano whose likeness has been 
caught in the three top pic- 
tures by our courageous artist. 


VANITY FAIR 
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HE second song, “It’s a 
Long, Long Way to Tippe. 
rary,” has already made itself 
known on this’side of the ocean, 


Its vogue in New York is mild _ 


in comparison with its popu. 
larity in London. Over there 
it is being chanted, as the 
pictures show, by everyone 
whose vocal chords have not 


yet cracked under the strain. 
The postmen and the police- 
men are wild about it. Society 
girls warble it at their mothers, 
and the mothers warble it to 
their husbands who in turn 
warble it while they sign 
cheques for charities. Barbers 
lather their victims to its ir- 
repressible rhythm, babies use 


it in their waking (and other 


people’s sleeping) hours and 


the bridal couples noe 4 


to it up the aisle, instead 


marching sadly to the tune of : 


the wedding march. 
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THE VANISHED GARDEN OF PARADISE 


A Glimpse at the Scenic Obstacles Surmounted by Joseph Urban 
By Randolph Edgar 


HEN Edward Sheldon, the author 
of “Romance” and five other 
successful plays, developed Hans 
Andersen’s “Sea Maiden” into 

“The Garden of Paradise” a while ago, a 
number of managers scratched their respec- 
tive heads and spoke something as follows: 
“My dear Mr. Sheldon, you have undoubt- 
edly written an unusually beautiful and poetic 
lay. It is peterpannish, it is thrilling, it is 
altogether lovely; but it is likewise the most 
expensive thing ever conceived by a human 
mind. It can’t be done.” 

Mr. Sheldon finally took the manuscript 
to the Liebler Company. Mr. George C. 
Tyler did some figuring on the back of an 
envelope, and the play was accepted. Recent 
events have unfortunately shown that those 
figures were destined to be Mr. Tyler’s nemesis, 
for the huge expense incurred by merely the 
preparation of the play so involved the 
Liebler treasury that, at a moment of financial 
stringency, the firm was forced to the wall, 
with the result that the theatre doors closed 
on the Garden of Paradise after it had been 
running for only a week. This unhappy situ- 
ation does not, however, detract in the least 
from the praise that is due to Joseph Urban, 
the genius whose marvelous scenery was the 
most interesting feature of the great production. 

Mr. Urban, who was borrowed from the 
Boston Opera House to create the scenery 
for “The Garden of Paradise,” received his 
training in an architect’s office in Vienna. 
Later he furnished and decorated the Abdin 
Palace for the Khedive of Egypt, built castles, 
designed monuments and built the Czar 
Bridge at Petrograd for which an international 
prize was awarded him. Leaving his post as 
artistic adviser to the Imperial Opera House 
in Vienna, he came to this country in 1912 to 
the Boston Opera Co., where he mounted 
“Pelleas et Melisande,” ‘Tristan and Isolde” 
and “Hansel und Gretel.” 

His method of “building” a play is to lay 
out a ground plan of each scene, a map, as it 
were, of the space to be given to each stage 
































JOSEPH URBAN — 
whose scenic designs were the making of 
“The Garden of Paradise” 




















picture. He then makes a small accurate, 
colored drawing of the scene as it would 
appear from the audience. Then from the 
ground plan and the sketch the scene painters 
construct a model. The model is corrected 
and from the corrected model the finished 
setting is made. 

He was confronted by a gigantic task. The 
play called for nine scenes. Two of them 
were laid at the bottom of the sea. One of 
them pictured a shipwreck and the others in- 
cluded an island shore and the palaces of the 
King of the Blue Mountains and the Queen of 
the Southland. Of these, the first three pre- 
sented unheard of difficulties, not only in 
actual construction, but in problems of lighting 
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Emily Stevens as Swanhild, who has become his page. 
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To the palace of the K ing of the Blue Mountains haze come slaves bearing gifts from the Queen of the Southland. George Relph is here shown as the king, 
a The scene is a blaze of color exquisitely lighted 


which, unless adequately solved, would have 
ruined the illusion of the setting. The effects 
obtained surpassed anything that has ever 
been seen on the stage. To and fro swam 
the mermaids and the air bubbles rose while 
weird phosphorescent things dropped slowly, 
from above. Then the pale light of submarine 
day changed to the pink glow of twilight; the 
picture was shot with violet shadows and the 
red rays of the setting sun shone down through 
the water. As the day faded, periwinkles 
gleamed and illuminated the merman emper- 
or’s stronghold with a myriad of colors. 

The first three scenes made the greatest 
demands also upon the ingenuity of Erich 
Rach to whom must be credited the device 
by means of which the mermaids, including 
Swanhild, were enabled to swim in midair. 


HE shipwreck scene was a triumph. Some. 

idea of the difficulties it involved may be 

gleaned from the following extracts from the 
stage directions: 

The open sea. It is dead calm. The sun is 
setting. To the left is the prow, foremast and 
part of the deck of a ship. At the prow the 
King is at the pilot’s wheel. Several sailors are 
working about the rigging. Others are loung- 
ing on deck. All are talking and laughing 
among themselves. Meanwhile in the sea 
below, appear the heads of three mermaids 
(Swanhild and her sisters) . . . As they speak, 
a change comes over the scene. Black clouds 
roll up in the sky and an ominous light falls on 
the sea. A mutter of thunder is heard... . 
It has grown dark. The ship is illuminated 
by the red glare of the torches. It flickers on 
the white faces of the mermaids in the sea 
below. There is a flash of lightning, a crash 
of thunder, then utter darkness. A long cry 
has gone up from the crew. Constant flashes 
of lightning. The ship is driving through the 
wind and rain, rolling and rocking in the waves. 
. .. Thereisacrash. A scream from the sail- 
ors . . . The king is struggling at the wheel. 
The waves break over the deck. The mast 
snaps and falls. The ship keels over and sinks. 











THE PLAYERS’ CLUB MONUMENT TO BOOTH 


VANITY FAIR 


Which is Soon to be Erected in Gramercy Park 


COMPETITION for a _ public 
A statue—that is to say, one to be 

set up in a public place—which is 

limited to the members of a social 
club, seems a little handicapped. In- 
deed, the plan is as naive as the archaic 
convention at Washington, that a mon- 
ument to a national hero, of, let us say, 
French descent, must be designed by an 
American sculptor of French descent; 
a German monument, by an American 
of German descent, and so on. This 
Government limitation is one of the 
causes which have brought our official 
art into such sad disrepute. It led to 
an excellent suggestion some time ago 
for the formation of a Society for the 
Prevention of Unnecessary Sculptures in 
Public Thoroughfares. 

Still, the members of the Players’ 
Club—who are paying all the bills— 
in arranging for a Club limitation upon 
their statue of Edwin Booth for Gramercy 
Park, have this to say for themselves; 
they are but following a very usual and 
respectable precedent, and no doubt 
the half-dozen hewers of stone and man- 
ipulators of plaster in the organization 
did not object to the scheme. Why 
should they? 

The selection of the first sculptor for 
the statue—made quite a number of 
years ago—was as satisfactory as if the 
competition had been “open.” Amer- 
ica’s leading sculptor, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, got the job, but his lamented 
death halted the proceedings. Then it 
fell to Frederick MacMonnies, but press 
of work kept him from attending to it. 
Then, the other day, there was a new 





Edmond T. Quinn’s statue of Booth 


competition and as a result of it th 
model submitted by Mr. Edmond T 
Quinn, and reproduced here, was finally 
selected. 

The mixed jury, or committee, of 
artists and players who picked the da 
sign, decided that “So, the master useq 
to stand,” while he declaimed one of the 
familiar soliloquies of the Prince of 
Denmark. In consequence, for year 
to come, the New York housemaids ang 
their little charges who frequent this 
most interesting of our small parks, will 
circle about the effigy of the founder and 
benefactor of the Players’ Club, which 
is now ruled by the gentle influence of 
Mr. John Drew. 

It is expected that the unveiling of 
the statue, which will mark the end of 
an epoch in the history of the club, will 
take place during next summer. 


Iz is easy to imagine that for an old 

American actor, obsessed by the 
Booth traditions and memories, the 
main demand in such a statue as this 
would be “likeness,” and yet again, 
“likeness. ”’ ' 

It would perhaps be captious to regret 
without any thought of criticizing Mr, 
Quinn’s work—that a very beautiful 
fountain will have to be removed from 
the center of Gramercy Park to make 
room for this monument to the great 
actor’s fame. 

Booth deserved well of the city, and 
Vanity Fair salutes The Players’ Club, 
with empressement, for seeing to it that 
New York did him proper homage and 
respect. 


R. L. BEECKMAN—SPORTSMAN AND GOVERNOR 


NEW YORK and Newport can share equally 
in the pleasure due to the fact that R. 
Livingston Beeckman—one of the most pop- 
ular men in both of these cities—has recently 
been elected Governor of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Beeckman has been for twenty-five years, 
and more, a well liked and picturesque figure 
in our American world of fashion and sport. 
Indeed, it may be said that as a sportsman 
few men have exceeded him in versatility or 





Mr. Beeckman has all his life been an enthusiastic and 
indefatigable Polo Player 


brilliance. It was as far back as 1886, when 
only twenty years of age, that he won the 
All-Comers Tennis Championship at New- 
port; the youngest man who ever won it. But 
even before that day his skill with the racquet 
had made him something of a figure in the 
lawn-tennis world. One of our pictures shows 
him at the age of fifteen, when he won his first 
tennis tournament. 

His devotion to horses has always been 
extreme. He hunted 
with the Meadowbrook 
pack and with the 
pack at Rockaway. He 
spent two winters in 
England hunting in the 
Leicestershire country. 
He has played polo all 
his life, and reached 
the summit of his am- 
bition when, in 1906, 
he won the National 
Championship, playing 
with the Meadowbrook 
team at Newport. 

Seven years ago he 
decided to give up New 
York and go seriously 
into Rhode Island poli- 
tics. His election came 
as the result of hard 
work on his part. The 
honor- was well de- 
served and ought to 
bring him the utmost 
satisfaction. 





R. Livingston Beeckman at the time when he won 7 


his First Tennis Tournament 
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VANISHED BEAUTIES OF OUR STAGE 


Memories of Five Famous Actresses in the Eighties 
By Leander Richardson 


Of it the 
mond T. 
as ‘ 

ol HO were the five greatest beauties 
Littee, of of the American stage, say thirty 
| the de years ago? 
ster used Let us consider this matter dis- 
ne of assionately. 
vince F To begin with, no one would dare quarrel 


with our judgment if we commenced by turn- 
ing the eye of retrospection upon a little 
woman from England toward whom all who 
saw her were drawn by the magnet of her 
nder ang beauty and her charm. Small and fragile 
b, which# she was, but as nearly perfect as painter could 
uence off picture, or sculptor could carve. 

In her deep blue eyes there shone a per- 
petual light which seemed ever to flit between 
a gentle melancholy and a happy laughter. 
Upon her arched lips endless expressions 
played, now quivering them with emotion, 
and now rippling them in laughter. 

All this was true of Adelaide Neilson, but 
the wonder of her enchantment extended far 
beyond her beauties of face or form. It was 
not until she spoke that admiration mounted 
to rapture. What melody, what tenderness, 
what sweetness, what joy, what grief, what 
coquetry, ran through the molten glory of 
that voice! 

It was entirely in the nature of things that 
when this fragile vision dawned upon our 
view we sat as in a spell, and that when the 
vibrant music of her speech enveloped us, our 
surrender was immediate and complete. No 
other actress since her time has so perfectly 
realized the Juliet of Shakespeare. 

Ah, the sadness of the end, for Adelaide 
Neilson, so rich in beauty, so poor in strength, 
succumbed to the reaction of simple surgery 
and, in the glow of her youth, paled, sickened, 
and died. 
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LITTLE later—to be exact, in 1880—and 
of quite another type, came Louise Mon- 
tague, “the $10,000 beauty,” over. whom the 
entire country went into rapturous praise. 
She was exuberant, brilliantly gifted, and full 
of the joy of living. 
| Louise came into the attention of the public 
) by way of the circus. An illiterate but shrewd 
old man, the moving spirit of the great circus 
bearing his name, was Adam Forepaugh. 
Forepaugh’s press agent, Charles H. Day— 
now gone the long route—conceived the noble 
idea of offering a prize of $10,000 for the most 














MAUDE BRANSCOMBE 
@ beauty who was not really beautiful 


beautiful woman in the world, with the pro- 
viso that the winner should ride every day in 
Mr. Forepaugh’s circus parade, which was 
called “‘Lallah Rookh’s Departure for Delhi,” 
and old Adam Forepaugh promptly fathered 
the scheme. 

This, you will say, was a simple and foolish 
device. But if you had witnessed the excite- 
ment it aroused and the sustained interest it 
evoked, you would have changed your mind. 
There were those who suspected that the 
crafty Adam already had Miss Montague 
under contract when the $10,000 plan was 
first announced. 

At any rate, the beautiful Louise traveled 





LILLIAN RUSSELL 
photographed when eighteen years of age 
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LOUISE MONTAGUE 


the famous $10,000 


“circus” beauty 





all summer long with old Adam’s big show, 
and vast throngs turned out to gaze upon 
her. And when summer was over, Miss 
Montague sued Mr. Forepaugh for the $10,- 
ooo, and Adam swore terribly, and when it 
came to profanity he was an expert, a connois- 
seur, a virtuoso, an artist, unapproached, 
faultless, incomparable. 

Miss Montague went regularly upon the 
stage after her exploitation with the circus, 
and continued for a long time to attract ad- 
miration there. She ultimately went into 
a matrimonial retirement. 

Did you ever hear of a professional beauty 
who was not beautiful at all? Quite impossi- 
ble, you will say. Yet the impossible hap- 
pened in the case of Maude Branscombe, in 
her time the most widely photographed woman 
in the world. The photographs did it. They 
pictured a feminine face so close to ideality as 
to arouse what amounted to marvel. Further, 
they carried the impression that their subject 
was a tall and commanding figure. 

But when Maude Branscombe ultimately 
appeared before us in the flesh, along in the 
early eighties, we learned that if the camera 
does not commit perjury outright it is at least 
capable of a little exaggeration. The Maude 
Branscombe of real life was a frail, diminutive, 
colorless little woman, with a fine profile and 
that was all. The photographs had taken us 
in, “kidded” us, led us around by the ear, 
wire-tapped us, sold us green goods, handed 
us an auriferous brick that was not really gold. 


HEN came the Jersey Lily—Lily Langtry 
—upon whom a Prince had beamed; a 
classical kind of beauty who seemed somehow 
to have had her origin in a marble quarry 
and her bringing up in a refrigerating plant. 
She was wonderful to look upon, but while 
you were looking you felt, somehow, a little 
like turning up your collar. Yes, the Lily 
was more lovely in August, than in January. 
And finally appeared our own magnificent 
Lillian Russell, whose opulence of corporeal 
allurements is allied to one of the sunniest, 
kindest, most unpretentious and _ unselfish 
characters it has ever been our privilege to 
encounter, or observe. Lillian can by no means 
be called one of the beauties of the past, for 
she is with us still, a woman still popular, 
still in the ripeness of her loveliness. 











ADELAIDE NEILSON 
thought by many the loveliest of them all 


MRS. LANGTRY 
the Jersey Lily, a beauty of immortal fame 
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MRS. VERNON CASTLE IN “WATCH YOUR STEP” WILDA BENNET ELEANOR PAINTER IN “THE LILAC DOMI)D : 
Mrs. Castle has added to her activities by appearing as one of 
the stars in what probably will be the biggest success of the 
season: “‘Watch Your Step,” in which she takes the difficult 





NO” 
sings with charm and acts Miss Painter has helped to prove Mr. Dippel’s theory that 
with grace in “‘The Only Girl,” light opera can be successfully given in New York. Aside 
the prettily amusing musical from her splendid singing in the title role, her performance 
part of Mrs. Vernon Castle as if she had been born to it farce presented by Joe Weber has owed much to her delightfully vivacious personality 


























EFFIE SHANNON 


Photo by Moffett, Chicago Y 

JANET BEECHER LUCY COTTON IN “POLYGAMY” 
who first became famous at the age of seven as is at present rehearsing under the direction best remembered in “ Little Women,” she has 
little Eva in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is soon 


L of David Belasco, in a new play, the-title of recently added a little to her orbit as an 
to appear in “Children of Earth’ which has not been announced actress by her work in “ Polygamy 














JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 
While not listed among the stars, Miss John- 
stone furnishes proof of the care which has been 
taken in “ Watch Your Step,” to select a sound 
cast throughout. The heavy work in her rile 
consists mainly of being kissed by Vernon Castle 











MRS. CHARLES HOPKINS 





As Columbine, the leading character in “The 
VIO NG Marriage of Columbine’ which opened the 
Shown here as ype ay The Merchant of Punch and Judy Theatre. It is to be hoped 
Venice” and who was seen earlier in the season that the next play presented there will give Mrs. 
in “A Modern Girl” is soon to appear with Hopkins more scope for her talent 
Margaret Iilington in “The Lie” 
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ERNEST GLENDINNING, HAZEL LOWRY, AND DESMOND KELLY GRACE VALENTINE IN “ YOSEMITE” 
IN “T * 


HE BIG IDEA 


Miss Valentine worked hard to help Frank Keenan make a success 


It is unfortunate that this play, which embodied one of the most novel ideas seen in recent of the re-opening of Daly’s Theatre, but the play showed itself hardly 
years, had to be taken off on account of business conditions. Not only was it in itself clever adapted to the requirements of New York audiences. This picture 
and entertaining, but it offered splendid opportunities for the three players shown above shows Miss Valentine as the half-breed heroine 
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Virginia Myers—Dancer 
From a Recent Outdoor Photograph by Clarence White 


AMONG the myriad dancers—both professional and amateur— 

in New York to-day, perhaps the most picturesque and spon- 
taneous is Virginia Myers. She is the daughter of Jerome Myers, 
the American artist, a collection of whose drawings was recently 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. Although she is only 
eight years old she has already made a distinct impression upon New 
Yorkers, as a professional dancer, and has given three public sub- 


scription performances, all of which were largely, and enthusiast 

cally, attended. Hers is a rare gift in that she possesses a beautilul j 
sense of rhythm, a great charm of face and youthfulness of boat 
and a childish and exuberant imagination. Furthermore her tech 
nique has not been at all hampered by conventional training. 
America possesses in her the germ of a great dancer, and her future © 
career is sure to be watched with hopefulness and _ interest.” 
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THE WORLD'S NEW ART CENTRE 


The Most Startling Moderns Are to Be Shown in New York This Winter 
By F. J. G. 


at least—the art capital of the world, 
that is to say, the commercial art 
centre, where paintings and sculptures 
-are viewed, discussed and purchased and ex- 


Ne YORK is now, for the time being 


ed. 

aiay predictions had been made, from time 
to time, as to when this state of affairs would 
come about. For years the drift of “old 
masters” has been Westward. Dr. Bode of 
Berlin, and other experts, had talked 
about the danger represented by the 
American buyer as compétitor, in the 
open market, with the public galleries 
of Europe, limited as the latter were 
by slender resources and the niggard- 
liness of parliaments. The London 
National Gallery and the Louvre have 
envied and feared the mighty resources 
of our Metropolitan Museum, which 
enabled it, at any moment, to pounce 
on whatever might emerge from private 
ownership—whether it was a newly 
discovered Rembrandt or a hitherto 
unsuspected collection of Chinese porce- 
lains. So, while England, or France, 
was appealing to the patriotic to sub- 
scribe in order that some treasure 
might be kept from making the At- 
lantic voyage, word would come sud- 
denly that the worst had happened, 
and that the dreadful Americans had 
scored again, thanks to the Rogers be- 
quest or the alertness of some private 
benefactor. 

The Great War- -which has affected 
everything and everybody—hastened 
what prophets regarded as inevitable. 
Paris, London, Berlin and Petrograd, 
having the grim necessity of national 
self-preservation to attend to, simply 
went out of business as far as “‘art”’ 
was concerned. 

The young painters and sculptors, 
like the young men in the picture- 
shops, are with the Colors. The exhi- 
bitions are all off. Hundreds of studios are 
locked up, and the cafés where the quarrel- 
some geniuses took their meals, and their ease, 
are but sad and quiet resorts of the casual 
and careless sightseer. 


HIS is where technically neutral New York 

arose to her opportunity. For a while 
everything was up in the air, like Wall Street. 
But through patience and perseverance the 
tangle was straightened out. So the six weeks’ 
Matisse exhibition, planned to take place in 
the Montross Galleries in January, has become 
an assured fixture, and the set of exhibitions 
of the men of the younger French school at 
the Carroll Galleries will occur in the winter 
months just as if Europe, instead of being 
convulsed from one end to the other, were 
wrapped in profound peace. It is to be hoped 
that not many of the paintings will have to be 
hung with the customary purple. 

New York will see, at the Matisse show, 
what the most discussed of all the Moderns 
tegards as his most important, because most 
significant, work. 

In the ultra Modern exhibition, at the Car- 
toll Galleries, will be seen the work of Gleizes, 
Jacques Villon; Derain, painter of the “Fené- 
tre sur Parc;” Redon, of the humming flowers; 
Chabaud, of the “Flock Leaving the Barn;” 
de Segonzac, Dufy, de la Fresnaye, Moreau, 
Marcel Duchamp, who staggered New York 
with his “Nude Descending the Stairs;” 





Rouault Picasso in his successive “red,” 
“blue,” and “cubist” periods; de Vlaminck, 
Signac, Seurat, and Duchamp-Villon. There 
will also be total strangers to us like Vera, 
Valtet, Ribemont-Desseignes, Mare, Sala and 
Jacques Bon. In addition, the veteran im- 
pressionist master Renoir will make his bow 
to the public as a sculptor, with a figure in 
the round and a plaque. 

One striking thing about the “new men” 





HENRI MATISSE 
the French painter about whom there has been more quarreling than 
about any other painter of our epoch. Photo by Steichen 


is the way in which tke change from one me- 
dium to another, as Picasso and Jacques Villon 
with their etchings, Dufy with his wood en- 
gravings, Vera with his wood cuts and Mare 
with his book bindings. Perhaps, as far as 
our own artists are concerned, one result of the 
display of the creations of these Frenchmen will 
be to cause them to show what they have been 
doing in unexpected directions. The wood 
carvings of Arthur Davi ; and the wood en- 
gravings of Walt Kuhn would astonish most 
of those who are not familiar with the very 
private activities of these two artists. 


‘THERE has been more quarreling about 
Henri Matisse than about any other indi- 
vidualist of our epoch. If Matisse were not 
convinced of his genius, he might well be 
reassured on the subject by listening to the 
shouts of “Impostor!” “Rogue!” “Knave!” 
with which he is greeted by those who don’t 
like him. But this solid artist, who looks more 
like a professor of biology than a painter, is 
quite undisturbed by such popular clamor. 
If it is dishonest to paint without regard to 
the rules, he is content to be considered dis- 
honest. But—great virtue in your “but”— 
nobody knows where your blessed rules are to 
be found, not even the learned creatures who 
talk so much about them. 
Matisse does not care whether or not they 
call him a charlatan. He considers his art 
petfectly sincere and simple. Take his method 


of etching a portrait. Days are taken up in 
observation of his subject. Then he sets to 
work rather elaborately. The result is put 
aside. The second attack shows still less de- 
tail. In the final effort—that for which the 
rest was but preparation—every non-essential 
has been eliminated—nothing is left but 
something which suggests rather the qualities 
than the externals of his model. In a word— 
even if such a comparison is dangerous— 
Matisse develops a work from the 
heterogeneous to the homogeneous, from 
the complex to the baldly simple. 

He has obtained less recognition at 
home than abroad, though Marcel 
Sembat, the present Minister of Public 
Works, and, since the death of Jaures, 
the chief socialist leader, is an ardent 
collector of his works. On the occasion 
of his first exhibition at Vollard’s, the’ 
preface of the catalogue was written 
by no less official a person than Roger 
Marx, the editor of the ‘‘ Gazette des 
Beaux Arts.” The fact that the dealer 
wanted to give greater prominence to 
the critic than to the painter caused a 
disturbance which had true _farce- 
comedy features. But Matisse won— 
on points. 

The following proves nothing. But 
facts which are inconclusive, logically, 
are often interesting. Many of the 
Rembrandts, for instance, now in the 
Altman collection—which is the most 
gorgeous possession of our Metropol- 
itan Museum—were, some years ago, 
the property of Alphonse Kann. He 
got tired of “old brown varnish”— 
people will get tired of everything, no 
matter how classical—and to-day he 
buys only Matisses. One of his proud- 
est possessions is the nude, “with the 
blue leg,” a painting which, shown in 
the International Exhibition of 1913, 
surprised New York, disgusted Chicago 
and horrified Bosten. Still M. Kann, 
if he felt it necessary to defend himself 
from the sneers of the scornful, might point 
out that Matisse is safely enshrined, through 
his drawings in the French Museums; that 
other drawings, in spite of the notorious 
and aggressive conservatism of the Kaiser, 
are in the Print Cabinet at Berlin, and that he 
is more sought after by German collectors 
than any of the other “new” Frenchmen. 
Two characteristic paintings of prime impor- 
tance, which will be seen in the Montross ex- 
hibition are the ““‘Woman at a Desk” and 
“The Gold-fish.” These are the property of a 
Moscow collector. As, owing to the war, it 
was impossible to send them to their owner, 
Mr. Matisse decided, after some urging, to 
allow them to come to America, provided they 
didn’t go further West than New York. 


OON after the war broke out Matisse lost 
all trace of his mother, his brother and his 
brother’s family, who lived at his birthplace, 
Le Cateau, in the Nord. For months he could 
not work. He went to his country home, from 
which he was recalled to Paris to make selec- 
tions for his New York exhibition. This took 
his mind off his family troubles. By this time 
he is probably in active service, for, in spite 
of his rheumatism, he was determined to get 
to the war. If he envies a soul qn the world 
it is the painter Derain who went out in the 
artillery, was wounded, returned to Paris, and 
has now gone back to the trenches. 
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MRS. ARTHUR SCOTT BURDEN 


MRS. JAMES B. EUSTIS 
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MISS MARJORIE CURTIS 


FEW young American sculptors have gone faster on their artistic 

careers than Janet Scudder. She has recently given much of her 
time to portrait sculpture and has been holding an interesting exhi- 
bition, in this new vein, at the Macbeth Galleries. 

There is a certain delicacy in the personality of most of the women, 
whose heads have been modeled by Miss Scudder. This delicacy— 
an almost flower-like quality—has been the distinguishing character- 
istic of the artist’s treatment of her subjects. 

Grace, and perhaps a little artificiality of charm, seem to be indi- 
cated in most of them. As one studies them one is convinced that 
New York has evolved a particular feminine type; a type whick has 


MISS LYDIA SAUNDERSON 


Portrait Busts by Janet Scudder 


MRS. JOHN CARPENTER 


been admirably caught by the keen eye of Miss Scudder. Undeni- 
ably “smart,” a little wistful perhaps, but clever, witty and capabig 
of more than holding their own with their brothers, their cousins ang 

their uncles, are these charming ladies. As no artist is capable oF 

escaping from his.or her personality, a certain accent of Miss Scudder 
has crept into all of these faces. The creator seems ever to be peering; — 
almost ironically, out of the eyes of the models. Just as Nattier ” 
evolved a type into which all his subjects seemed to resolve themselves 
—or, for the matter of that, Rosetti, Peter Lely and Raeburn—#0 ~ 
Miss Scudder seems to have taken the true mondaine of New York 
and displayed her, less as an individual, than as a member of a class. 
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WHEN MASEFIELD WAS “ON HIS UPPERS” 


And How He Immortalized a New York Bar-room by Working in it 


N the spring of 1902, John Masefield starved 
gracefully—and pluckily—in New York. 
Tt was in a garret in a house in Green- 
wich Village that Masefield—now one of 
the greatest of living poets—kept himself 
alive on doughnuts and free lunch. When 
he was not foraging for food, he was looking 
for work at cheap eating houses, livery stables, 
factories, bakeries, wholesale stores and along 
the water front. He was then twenty-eight 
ears old. He wore sailor’s dungarees, a red 
shirt and a disreputable slouch hat. Despite 
his earnest efforts and. the fact that he offered 
his services at cut rates, he could get no work. 
Finally he got a job at the Columbian Hotel 
and Garden, corner of Greenwich Avenue and 
Christopher Street, diagonally opposite the 
historical Jefferson Market. The man who 
hired him was Luke O’Connor, the proprietor, 
who still conducts the place. It took the 
author six months to discover where it was 
that Masefield really worked. It is announced 
here for the first time in print. 

Masefield’ is now forty years old. He is 
married and has two children. He never 
went to school. At the age of fourteen he 
went to sea. He wandered about the world 
and finally reached New York. 

Here is how Masefield describes his getting 
employment: 

“The proprietor of the bar, a small, pale 
man in a tweed suit, panama hat, and tan 
boots, came over to me and began a conversa- 
tion. ‘Say,’ he said, speaking slowly, ‘do 
you want a good job?’ I said I did. ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘I want you to help behind the bar 
here. Here’s a dollar; go over to Lee’s and 
havea haircut. I'll fix you up with an apron. 
I'll give you ten dollars a month and your 
board. You can start in right away.’ 

“When my hair had been clipped, the pro- 
prietor brought out a white jacket and an 
apron, bade me put them on and then sent 
me behind the bar to clean glasses. There 
were two other bartenders. My duties were 
to clean the glasses which these two artists 
filled for the thirsty. I, who was not an artist, 
and could not mix the subtle drinks then in 
vogue, might only serve beer and cigars. I 
had to take a tray laden with drinks to men 
living in the hotel or loafing at the bar tables.” 


SKED about his relations with Masefield, 
Mr. O’Connor recently said: 

“John was with me fora wholesummer. He 
was a likely young man with a frank, open 
face and I took to him at once. During his 

stay with me we 
never had an un- 
pleasant word. He 
was very conscien- 
tious and it was 
never necessary to 
remind him of his 
duties. He was 
always cheerful, 
made friends rap- 
idiy and was pop- 
ular with his fel- 
low workers. 

“T felt that he 
was a gentleman 
from the start, so 
I arranged for him 

a x | to eat with us at 
is Sie ee «4oour~ table. We 
: were then living at 

Luke O'Connor, John Mase- 240 West Fourth 


’s New York em- 
ployer in 1902 Street and John 


By Charles Frederick Stansbury 


John Masefield, to-day 
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The ending of Masefield’s letter to Luke O'Connor 


used to walk there for his meals. He never 
neglected his work and while my wife prepared 
the meals he often took care of the babies. 
He made a good nurse and the children liked 
him. He took his whiskey like a gentleman 
and drank what he called a ‘tot’ before he 
went to bed. 

“One day, a long time after John had re- 
turned to England, William Butler Yeats, 
the poet, called to see me. He was accom- 


panied by Mr. John Quinn, the literary lawyer. 


Mr. Yeats said that Masefield urged him not 
to leave New York without calling on me. I 
felt honored and pleased and I wrote a note 
to Masefield which Mr. Yeats said he would 
deliver in person. Here is John’s answer: 
“Hyde Park Man- 
sions, W. 

London, May 109, 

1914. 
“Dear Mr. O’Con- 

nor: 

“Tt was a great 
pleasure to me to 
get the letter you 
sent me by Mr. 
Yeats. I would 
have written to 
you before, — to 
thank you for it, 
but I have been 
very busy and I 
really have had no 
time for correspon- 
dence. I am glad 
that things are go- 
ing so well with 
the Columbian 


COLUMBIAN 


Hotel. I wish I could drop in to see you, 
these hot days, for a stein, or a Long John 
Collins, for one cannot get either in the away 
back saloons in London. Why don’t you 
start a London House, where we could get 
these things? 

“Those were gay times I had with you. I 
wish I could live them over again. Some day, 
perhaps, I’ll write a successful book, and be 
able to get across to look you up and then we’ll 
have a keg on the bar and rope in every thirsty 
person in the ward to help us drink it dry. 

“Will you remember me very kindly to Mrs. 
O’Connor and to your little boy and girl. 
You were very kind to me when I was on my 
uppers and I hope if ever you come to the old 
country you will come to see me, when we 
will drink a cup to the memory of old times. 
Believe me, 

Always yours very heartily, 
John Massfield.” 


N “The Everlasting Mercy,” Masefield 

gives us a fine picture of his duties es bar- 
tender at that trying period of his life. 

“T had to see that the piping through which 
the beer ran to the taps was kept packed in 
ice. I had to keep the bar ice-box filled from 
the cold storage cellar. I had to keep the 
free lunch counter supplied with food, such as 
pretzels, sliced bologna sausage, sardines, salt 
beef, rye bread and potato salad. 

“Then I took some money from the bartend- 
ers and went shopping for strawberries, cher- 
ries, pineapples, lemons, nutmegs, sifted sugar 
and bottles of milk for the concoction of subtle 
punches, cocktails, fizzes and slings. Some- 
times I bought eggs for noggs and fizzes and 
beat up the whites in a saucer, reedy for use. 

“A thick brass footrail ran along the bar and 
it was my pride to make this footrzil to glow 
like refined gold.” 

Masefield describes in detail the multitude 
of his labors and concludes the extraordinary 
account as follows: 

‘At one o’clock we closed and the windows 
and doors were effectually barred and shut- 
tered. I then scrubbed the bar with a scrub- 
bing brush, I rolled up the rubber mats on 
the floor and swept underneath them. I also 
cleaned the cuspidors. At about two A. M., 
I took a tot of whiskey and went to my gzrret 
where I read ‘Morte d’Arthur,’—my only 
book—until I fell asleep.” 

A fairly good day’s work for a literary lion 
of England and a man who just escaped the 
poet-laureateship. 


iN TEL GARDEN 


Photos by Brown Bros. 


The Columbian Hotel and Garden, at the corner of Greenwich Avenue and Christopher 
Street, where Masefield worked as a bartender and handy man 
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FORGIVE US OUR 
CHRISTMASES 


Or What to Do about Our Presents 


HE melancholy days have come, the sad- 

dest of the year—as Miss Wells, or some 

other poet says—when one should do 

one’s Christmas swapping early, and it is 

borne in upon us that once again we must torture 

our brains in the effort to select closets in which 

to put away our more hideous and undesirable 

presents. In this crisis a lachrymose truth 
forces itself upon our burdened minds, i. e.: 

The chief mistake which the unscientific 

river of Christmas presents makes is to try 
oo hard. In the giving of Christmas pres- 
nts, as in golf, it is fatal to “press.” Thus, 
che novice will endeavor to fit his gift to the 
recipient. Disaster this way lies. 

Your little niece, Carrie, you tick off on 
your list as an easy one. She is seven on her 
next birthday; obviously, you think, a doll 
for Carrie. You have made your first break. 
Christmas morning dawns. Is Carrie hugging 
your doll in an ecstasy of joy and gratitude? 
On the contrary, she is so deep in her volume of 
Brieux that she has no time for dolls. Similarly 
with the work-box which you gave Gene- 
Work-boxes are quite out of the pic- 
ture with the Modern Girl. 


"THE best plan as regards Christmas present 

buying is to buy and distribute at random. 
It may lead to your “nut” brother getting 
a heart-shaped pincushion, and your rough- 
aeck cousin a miniature manicure set, and 
your new-fashioned, tango-loving grandmother 
getting a pair of Congress slippers, but that 
is their look-out, and once in a while you score 
a bull’s-eye. For instance you could not have 
thought of anything better for five-year-old 
Mabelle than a new limousine. She had been 
groaning for months about the out-of-date- 
ness of her last one. A Christmas present is so 
called because it is present at Christmas and 
given away before New Year’s Day. 
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IT’S EASY ENOUGH, ONCE YOU MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
A Few Helpful Meditations on the Really Awful Problem of Marriage 


By Robert C. Benchley, with Drawings by Reginald Birch 


I FELT this way 

about it: I was 
young, had in- 
come enough to 
play polo, and a 
good memory for 
names; therefore 
the least I could 
do for my town- 
ship was to marry 
some good wo- 
man. A man 
can’t expect to 
have all sunshine 
and hyacinths in 
this life. And 
then, too, there 
would be some- 
one to whom I 
could explain the 
war news. 

Melvin scotted at the idea as unpractical 
and visionary, but I really didn’t expect him 
to see my position about marriage. He is 
the sort that, all his life, will be dropping in 
on someone else’s Sunday-night suppers, and 
has no conception of the more worth-while 
things of Life. 





“Jane had a charming little 
way of pulling her ey 
from the tip of her nose.” 


Now I’m just the other way. I like the idea 
of Home-Life. It sounds so delightfully old- 
fashioned, like high-boys and warming-pans. 
I believe that, at some time or other in a 
man’s life, he ought to have a try at 
married life, even if it is just for the winter 
months. 

And, besides, there were a great many points 
that I found really likable in Jane Apple- 
garth. She was just the girl to whom I could 
imagine myself saying, ‘“‘Ho-hum, my dear, 
let’s not go out this evening,” if you know 
what I mean? She had, and in fact she still 
has, a charming little way of pulling her veil 
away from the tip of her delightful little nose, 
accompanied by a most upsetting pursing 
movement of the lips. While I realize as 
well as anyone that this attribute alone 
wouldn’t be sufficient to ensure conjugal hap- 
piness, yet it would be a wonderful help, and 
I decided that since I was going to marry it 
might as well be her. 

I had practically decided on Jane Applegarth, 
The next thing to do was to let her in on it. 

Up to this point things had gone smoothly 
enough. Now, I may say, was the crux. 
Would she want the wedding to take place 
right away or to wait until spring? Person- 


ally I rather hoped she would favor the fall 
because open fires are such an item inhome- 
life, and during the late spring and early 
summer one rather avoids lighting them. 


RIGHT here might be a good place to digress 
and write something ak about wood- 


fires—something witty perhaps, about their 
smoking and going out, and all that sort of 
thing, but I have a feeling that someone has 
done it before and, for all I know, much more 
wittily than I could. As soon as I get some- 
thing really funny to write about, some good 
friend comes and tells me, either before or 
after it appears, that Mark Twain or Aristoph- 
anes did the same thing some years before 
and that it is said to have made a big hit at 
the time. And of course Goldsmith has sung 
so incomparably of the beauties of the wood- 
fire that there is nothing to be added on that 
score. (I haven’t any particular passage from 
Goldsmith in mind in which he mentions 4 
wood-fire, but so prolific a writer and one who 
needed the money so badly must surely have 
written something about the subject, if only 
to speak of “the flickering of the fire-light on 
the wall.”) And anyway, I was talking of 
getting married, if you remember? 
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It was at that time of the year, late in 
September, when the youth, “standing with 
reluctant feet” where the straw and derby 
meet, sees the hatters’ advertisements an- 
nouncing the “Dick Swiveller” at $2.00 net, 
or the “ Natty” with the “College-boys’ bow,” 
and realizes that last year’s derby is abso- 
Jjutely out of the question. I had decided to 
call on the Applegarths that afternoon and 
tell Jane the good news, and, as was only 
fitting, I had bought me a new-hat. In the 
store, before the triple-entente mirror, and 
under the unguent influence of the salesman, it 
really hadn’t looked like an impossible hat, 
as hats go; and I had stepped briskly out into 





“<‘Hello,’ said the young lady lan- 
guidly. ‘ Do sit down, old dear.’” 


the crisp afternoon, like a rubber-heel advertise- 
ment, feeling that I was really well-dressed. 


I CONTINUED under this delusion until 
I reached the next line of shops. There I 
caught a reflection of myself in one of the 
windows. At first I thought it was that of 
someone behind me and I turned to see who it 
could be that would wear a hat like that on 
Fifth Avenue. There was, however, no one 
near by except a bevy of boarding-school girls. 
I slowed down. The yokel in the mirror 
slowed down also. I raised my right hand and 
then quickly and craft- 
ily dropped it and 
raised my left, a trick cal- 
culated to fool any unwary 
reflection. But it. was of 
no use. It was indubitably 
my image and, what was 
worse, it was indubitably 
my hat! I might have 
passed anywhere as the 
Man who brings the Milk. 

I walked on to the next 
window and tried to catch 
a glimpse of myself out of 
the corner of my eye, 
thinking that perhaps 
there had been a flaw in 
the glass in the first win- 
dow. And at first I had 
a great sense of relief at 
the normal appearance of 
the thing until I discov- 
ered that, in my attempt 
to be furtive and casual in 
my glance, I had walked 
almost the length of the 
window looking at the 
reflection of the man be- 
side me. 

I snatched the hat 
from my head, dashed 
into a taxi-cab that was 
hiccoughing by at half- 
speed and was soon ren- 
dering “Poet and Peas- 
ant” on my piano- 


player with double tempo 


on the pedal movement. I always play “ Poet 
and Peasant” when I am agitated. It is so 
much neater than throwing books about. 


Ber my call on the Applegarths was spoiled, 
for the afternoon at least. Perhaps I could 
see Jane for a few minutes that evening at 
the Darlingsby’s party. It ought not to take 
more than a few minutes, during a dance, say, 
to find out when she preferred the wedding and 
just what she thought about the thing anyway. 
But when I arrived at the dance, whom 
should I see, sitting over there on a divan by a 
palm affair just like a Donald Brian second 
act, but little Doris. It didn’t seem more 
than two years before that I had taken Doris 
to the Zoo and had shown her the “mama 
tiger” and the “papa tiger” and let her say 
“kittie” to the flamingo. So I was not only 
shocked by the realization that she was “‘out’’ 
but I felt that it was incumbent on me, as her 
pseudo-uncle, to show her a little attention. 
So I went over and made a point of speaking 
to her. ‘Good evening, Doris,” I said, in my 
most uncly of tones, “do you know who this 
is?” My manner was that of one who tries 
to lure a baby into a faux pas by pointing to an 
aunt and saying “‘Who’s this? Is this Dada?” 
“Why, hello, Billy,” said the lady languidly, 
and stretched out a gloved arm toward me. “‘Do 
sit down, old dear, and tell meall about yourself.” 


At that minute I observed something I had 
never before noticed, namely that Doris had 
a little wisp of hair that didn’t stay put with 
the rest, but which blew out over the corner 
of her left eye like a strand of that spun candy 
on the ice cream at dinner parties which melts 
to nothing the minute you put it in your 
mouth. Furthermore, she had to look through 
this to look at me, and a blue eye through a 
wisp of light: curly hair has very much the 
same effect on me that the snap of the hypno- 
tist has on the weak-minded person who can 
believe himself a buffalo, or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as the “Professor” 
may happen to decide. 

Now, I’m not the man to marry a woman 
simply because she has an attractive way of look- 





“I didn’t consider Miss Cherrington particularly beautiful and I am sure that she 


thought less than nothing of me.’ 


ing through a wisp of hair, but I did feel that 
she, and not Jane, was the girl for me to marry. 

As a preliminary to a proposal, then, I 
said, ‘‘How’s your mother?” 

“Mother’s well,” answered the bride-to- 
be. ‘Here she comes now.” I hadn’t seen 
Doris’s mother for over two years, not since 
she had become a widow. Before she was 
married I used to think that perhaps I figured 
somewhat in her sunset reveries, and in fact 
I was even looking at houses on Long Island 
where she wouldn’t be troubled with hay- 





“When I say that Sally was at her best, I 
am saying a great deal.” 


fever, when I was asked to be an usher at 
her wedding. So I was naturally interested 
to see her again, and to ask her if she minded 
my affair with Doris. 


I MUST admit that Sally (that’s Doris’s 
mother’s name), was at her best as she 
swished* up to greet me. And when I say 
that Sally was at her best I am saying a very 
great deal. I saw now where Doris got her 
blue eyes, at least the one that looked through 
the curl. Her mother gave 
the same effect. I remem- 
bered then why it was 
that, when I was consider- 
ing myself seriously for 
Sally’s hand, I used to 
walk along the street and 
slip off the curb, or walk 
into a hydrant. Surely two 
years and a half was a 
perfectly respectable time 
to wait before proposing 
toa widow. If it wasn’t, I 
was willing to wait another 
week. 

After a few minutes of 
the regular greeting-old- 
friend conversation, I left 
Doris and started for the 
supper-room with Sally. 

As we left the ball-room, 
some friend of Sally’s 
came up and spoke to her, 
and she was introduced to 
me as a Miss Cherrington 
Kay-Cherrington. I didn’t 
consider Miss Cherring- 
ton particularly beautiful 
and I am sure that she 
thought less than nothing 
of me, and, in fact, we 
haven’t yet got over laugh- 
ing at the idea of our 
being really and truly 
married to each other. 

* Note: My wife tells me that ladies 
because 


don't “swish” any more, | 
they haven't anything to swish. 
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Isadora Duncan’s School of Dancing 


ISS ISADORA DUNCAN, well known in this country as an exponent of classic dances, has for some time 
maintained a school for dancing in an old chateau on the outskirts of Paris. When war broke out, and 
the city was threatened, Miss Duncan packed off her charges to America and they are now ensconced for the 
winter at Rye, near New York. The school is made up of some nineteen pupils, consisting of Russian, French, 
English, German and American children, ranging in age from six years all the way to nineteen. Some of the 
older girls have been under the care of Miss Duncan for nearly ten years, and in her absence they serve as in- 
structors for the younger ones. By means of this method, Miss Duncan hopes that the school will achieve: her 
ambition for it: namely, the perpetuation of classical dancing. The children all lead a healthy, open air life, 
and what with dancing, other studies and long country walks they are kept happily busy. At a recent per- 
formance in New York, for the benefit of French artists and their families rendered destitute by the European 
upheaval, the Duncan pupils, in conjunction with the orchestra of the New York Symphony Society, made 
a very favorable impression with a scries of classic solo and grouped dances. 
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THE CHARMS OF COUNTRY LIFE 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


THE ART OF COUNTRY CONVERSATION 


OU have to go to the country to learn 
the art of conversation. 

I think it must be the telephone 
which has made it a lost art in the city. 
The telephone practically necessitates brev- 
ity. Your main aim is to say as much as you 
can before you are cut off, or before your part- 
ner in the chat develops either deafness or 
that high throaty voice which sounds as if he 
were dropping something rapidly on a sheet 
of tin. Here in the country, when we want to 
talk, we walk a few miles, take a seat, and 

give the morning and early afternoon to it. 

I suppose it must be the rural quiet which 
causes it, but every topic of conversation 
seems so exciting in Hopeville. In the city I 
am rather easily bored by subjects in which I 
have no immediate personal interest. But 
here I can sit, day after day, listening to my 
next-door neighbour talking about his kitchen- 
range, and enjoy every minute of it. 

It does not sound a very promising subject, 
a kitchen-range, but these things depend 
entirely on treatment. This man treats it 
broadly. He tells me what his father thought 
of the kitchen-range, what his wife said about 
it last week, how the hired girl behaved when 
she first saw it, and ever so many other things. 
He has never run dry on the subject of the 
kitchen-range, and I feel that he never will. 
There is a glint in his eye which tells me that 
he is prepared to talk it out on these lines if it 
takes all winter. Up to now he has, I am con- 
vinced, merely touched the fringe of the great 
topic. He has things to say about the kitchen- 
range which are undream’t of in my philoso- 
phy. Besides which, he has so far only re- 
peated all his remarks three times, and I am 
very much mistaken if he considers a remark 


a remark until it has gone into at least twelve 


editions. 

That is the key to the art of conversation, 
and it is that which is so neglected in urban 
circles. When you have told the tired busi- 
ness-man two or three times what you said 
to your mother about the kitchen-range, he 
begins to look at his watch and jerk his head 
towards those rude signs you see in business 
offices—‘‘ Talk Quick,” “Check it with your 
hat,” and the like. 

My neighbour would be lost in such an 
atmosphere. 


;,CONOMY is the theme which inspires 

another neighbour of mine in Hopeville. 
He will talk for a whole morning with an 
almost lyrical fervour of methods of securing 
bacon a cent cheaper than the ordinary man 
would have believed possible. The limited 
nature of our acquaintance has prevented me 
from probing his religious views as deeply as 
I could wish: but I feel sure that his idea of 
Heaven is a place where you can get bacon 
a cent cheaper than at the local grocer’s: I 
still thrill at the dramatic way in which he 
told me the story of how, by walking four 
miles into a neighbouring town, he bought a 


‘dozen eggs for forty-eight cents,—eggs, mark 


you, differing in no way from those which the 
local robbers are selling at fifty cents a dozen. 
The way he worked the thing up, starting 
with his first flash-like vision that there might 

a place where eggs were only forty-eight 
cents a dozen, describing his journey—with 
all its hopes and fears—and culminating in the 
great moment when the man in the town as- 
sured him officially that. forty-eight cents a 
dozen was the price, made the story of Colum- 


bus’ little venture seem like the ‘tentative 
effort of a timid novice. 

The recital takes more than an hour every 
time he tells it, but it stirs the blood like some 
old saga. 

One reason why we are such pre-eminent 
conversationalists in the country is that we 
do not gabble. We talk slow. We chew our 
words. We specialise in Macready pauses. 
I have waited sometimes for over a minute 
while an unfortunate noun hung in mid-air 
without visible support until its verb slowly 
emerged and held it up. That is one of the 
things which make the charm of country 
conversation. In the city, if you let your 
attention wander for an instant, the talk has 
whizzed past you: but here you can go out 
and feed the chickens and play with the 
dog and plant a bulb or two, and come back 
and find the conversation pretty much where 
you left: it. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON COUNTRY CHARITY 


"THE incident of the proposed wooden leg for 
John Harrison Wilbur has left me with a 
deeper respect for the importance in the scheme 
of things of those colored Lotties, gray-eyed 
Mollies, and yellow-haired Huldas, who are 
such common objects of the wayside in the 
metropolis, than I have ever had, greatly as I 
have always appreciated the efforts of the 
New York maid to minister to my comfort. 
In the city a maid is a mere convenience,—a 
something outside ourselves that makes for 
meals at regular hours. Here, in the country, 
she is an essential, a life-saver. 

For some reason I have not yet been able 
to secure a maid. Those in the know tell me 
that after the middle of the month maids will 
inundate me. Almost everyone in the village 
knows somebody who would ‘‘do for” me, and 
they will send her up this evening. Yet some- 
how maids never materialise; and, when a 
ring comes at the door, I have to answer it 
myself. 

If I had had a maid, I should never have 
heard of John Harrison Wilbur. The maid 
would have interviewed the shock-headed 
youth in the red sweater and routed him with 
the information that the master, or “He,” or 
“His Nibs,” as the case might be, was too 
busy to be disturbed. As it was, I went to 
the door, and the youth, without a word, 
thrust a paper into my hand. 


ie seemed from the paper that someone 
named John Harrison Wilbur had recently 
lost a leg, and it was proposed to supply him 
with a wooden substitute. The shock-headed 
youth’s attitude implied that my co-operatior 
might be taken for granted, and that the only 
question was how much was I good for. 

I scanned the list. One. subscriber, prob- 
ably a millionaire manufacturer of wooden 
legs, had come across with a whole dollar. 
Others had gone as low as ten cents. I had in 
my possession, at the moment, five cents. 

I fingered my five cents, and put it back. 

True, from one point of view, it was rather 
handsome of me to be even nickelly sympa- 
thetic with a man whom I had never seen, 
and whose very existence I rather doubted. 
But, with the production of that list, the thing 
had become competitive. The wooden leg had 
receded into the background, and the main 
point at issue was whether I was or was not a 
piker. 

I put myself down for a quarter, and told 
him to call again and collect. Since then John 


Harrison Wilbur’s wooden leg hag spread like 
a miasma, poisoning my whole life. 

The next time he called, I had a ten-dollar 
bill, but no quarter. The situation then was 
not so embarrassing. In this hamlet it is recog- 
nised that to possess only a ten-dollar bill is 
to be temporarily without funds. The grocer 
can sometimes change-a five-dollar bill, but 
anything higher is waste paner. T told the boy 
to call again. 

Life moves slowly in these parts. Each of 
his visits during the next week found me still 
with the un-negotiable bill. I told him to call 
again. 


HE real embarrassment set in at his next 
appearance. I hada dollar, and from the 
glint in his eye I could see that he thought 
that now we had ar.ived somewhere. Two 
schools of thought were represented on my 
front porch that winter afternoon. The shock- 
headed youth belonged to the school which 
held that, after all; what was the difference 
between a dollar and a quarter of a dolar to 
a man like me. I belonged to the opposite 
school, the main plank in whose platform was 
that I was hanged if I was going to squander 
a whole dollar on what was a sheer luxury, to 
wit, the supplying of John Harrison Wilbur: 
with a wooden leg. 

We faced each other silently. 

It was awkward. I was practically telling 
this youth that I didn’t care seventy-five cents 
whether one who was probably a boyhood 
chum of his ever walked again or not. In 
effect I was saying to him, “For seventy-five 
cents I could set this chum of yours bounding 
about the country-side like a mustang of the 
prairie, but I withhold that seventy-five 
cents.” It was most unpleasant. 

Then the injustice of the-thing stirred me. 
It was not my fault if John Harrison Wilbur 
had lost a leg. Why should I be penalised 
for his carelessness? I told the boy to call 
again. 

but it is useless to try and soothe oneself by 
logic in affairs of this kind. John Harrison 
Wilbur’s wooden leg haunts me like a specter. 
Lying awake at night I have visions of John 
Harrison Wilbur hopping sorrowfully about 
on one foot. It is becoming intolerable. I 
know perfectly well that, next time the shock 
headed youth calls, I shall have half a dollar 
in my pocket, and that he will get it out of 
me. And a portion.of my mind still clings to 
the belief that there is no John Harrison 
Wilbur, and that my fifty cents will simply 
go towards maintaining the shock-headed 
youth in the style to which he has been accus- 
tomed. 

A maid would have saved me all this. I 
must get a maid at once. I have just met a 
man who says that he has heard of a girl in 
Yaphank. This sounds promising. I have 
never visited Yaphank, but, from the sound 
of it, it should be even more rural than my 
present abode. Probably a girl in Yaphank 
would look on Hopeville as a maelstrom of 
vivid incident. I seem to see her revelling in 
the fierce rush of life outside the post-office 
(only a mile and a half from my door). Her 
face is a little flushed with the mad whirl of 
it all. I see her jostling her way through the 
dense crowd of two boys and a dog at the 
corner by the drug-store, a little dazed by the 
stream of traffic (a bicycle and the grocer’s 
cart), but loving every moment of it. “This 
is the life!’”’ I seem to hear her cry. “This is 
certainly the life.” 





Photos by DeWitt C. Ward 
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Three of Robert W. Chanler’s New Screens 


NERGY is the most striking quality of Robert W. Chanler. 

He has it in the exuberant fashion of the artists of the Middle 
Ages, artists whose work afforded only one of a number of outlets 
for their vitality, men who could turn their hands to everything from 
fighting to church-building, and from painting to piety. It was this 
necessity of getting as much as possible out of existence that led 
Robert W. Chanler to enter the dread field of practical politics as Sheriff 
of Duchess County. Perhaps if he had stuck to politics he might 
have become Governor, or who knows what. Many a true artist has 
come to such high honors—and been made miserable in con- 
sequence. 

Rut Chanler turned aside from politics, and has been enjoying him- 
self for a number of years by producing the mural decorations and 
the screens for which he has now become famous. The first occa- 
sion on which his work was shown adequately, was at the 


“Armory”’ Exhibition. Later on, it was displayed at Chicago, and 
Boston. 

Although Chinese and Oriental influences are quite evident in the 
screens shown above they are, at the same time, extremely individual. 
In many screens the designer has not gone further afield for his 
models than his own house, which is full of strange birds, fish, cats, 
and monkeys. To understand the delight which he derives from 
giving his bizarre imagination free play, it is only necessary to 
see his studio and its riot of grotesque and highly colored 
imaginings. His is a very special genius, exotic if you like, but 
splendid in its decorative quality and wonderful in its flair for the 
mysteries of silver, black, and gold. His work is only another indi- 
cation of the way in which the more alert and thoughtful of our 
artists are waking up to the importance of decoration as an absolutely 
essential, and not merely a casual—detail of modern interiors. 
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PRUE ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 


One of the Disadvantages of the Increased Freedom for Womer 
By Anne O’Hagan 


“ HAT,” he asked me, severe and 
\ agitated, “have you women been 
doing to Prue?” 

I sat before his fire, awaiting the 
arrival of my chronically dilatory spouse, who 
had also been invited to inspect his collection 
of Russian paintings. 

Before committing myself by a reply, I 
strategically endeavored to learn what Prue 
had been doing to him. 

It seemed that she had been shocking him, 
horribly. 

“T knew her father,” he said, obscurely 
indignant. ‘Her Uncle Arthur roomed across 
the hall from me at college. Isaw a lot of him 
before I went out to St. Petersburg, ten years 
ago. And she herself is Such an exquisite 
creature, vague and fine like that lovely Flor- 
entine in Botticelli’s “Spring.’’ Can’t she see 
that she is as false to type as to tradition 
when she—oh, it’s disgusting! You older 
women!” 

“You might be more explicit,” I suggested. 

“T met her the other day,” he pursued his 
narrative, “‘and, for her Uncle Arthur’s sake, 
l invited her to take tea at the Ritz—did you 

k? ” 

“No,” I answered truthfully, for a chuckle 
is not speech. Prue is an exquisite creature! 

“And over her muffin she enlightened me 
upon many of her modern theories. It 
seems—” he shuddered—‘‘that last winter 
she addressed an audience—a mixed audience! 
—upon the lessons deducible from Brieux’s 
‘Damaged Goods?’” His upward inflection 
begged me to deny the statement. 

“Tt was not so very mixed,” I comforted 

him. ‘Seventy-two women and eight men. 
But this year she is to go before the legislature 
to speak in behalf of the: Eugenic Society’s 
bill for Enlightened Parenthood.” 
“That child! Enlightened par—it’s not 
decent! What do you women mean—” he 
broke off, overcome by the thought of what 
we women might mean. Then he resumed. 
“And while she is, in one breath, demanding 
eugenic legislation, I gather that with the next 
she is declaring the State a meddlesome old 
thing to concern itself about marriage licenses. 
She seemed to be all for ‘lyric love, half angel 
and half bird, and all a wonder and a wild 
desire’ as the only and quite sufficient basis 
for—er—alliances. Of course—” musingly he 
sought to find extenuation for her (Prue is an 
exquisite creature!)—“‘ of course, it does seem 
a little—crude, for organized society to oversee 
the registration of the emotions. The state of 
mind, or of heart, or whatever it is, is the 
thing, she said, and not the vulgar, purchas- 
able scrap of paper handed out by a soiled 
fist in a smoky room in a City Hall. As if, she 
said, it were a license to keep a dog, or to sell 
whiskey, or to do some other dangerous thing. 
And to regard that scrap of paper as the real 
and essential thing—of course, it has its ab- 
surd side. She felt, I gathered, quite keenly 
about the treatment which the Gorkys re- 
ceived here a few years ago—she thought I 
would be sympathetic because of St. Peters- 
burg. And she insisted, in support of her 
views, that I should look at George Eliot. 
And then she went back to Brieux and the 
Eugenic Society—what have you women 
done to Prue?” 

“Tell me more,” I entreated. 


“\ TORE? Haven’t I told you enough to 
arouse your conscience, to awaken your 
remorse? Where has she picked up this dialect 





except from you women at your meetings? 
Think what a shock it is to a conservative man 
like me to hear a girl, and such a girl, rhapso- 
dize upon the untrammeled alliance of free 
souls soaring in the ether, upon the right— 
you'll scarcely credit this, but it is true—upon 
the ‘right’ of women to—to ‘experience’ 
motherhood—er—” 

“Yes,” I helped him out. “I know. With- 
out experiencing a permanent husband and a 
permanent cook-stove. All the women are 
awfully. courageous about that right this win- 
ter—for other women. But be of good heart. 
No woman will ever willingly undertake to 
rear more than one child without a father 
whose evening step upon the stair is the trump 
that sounds the day of judgment. Poor Prue! 
Poor idealists all, who do not realize that the 
words ‘ wait-until-your-father-comes-home-and 
hears-what-you-have-been-doing’ is the very 
keystone in the arch of character building!” 

“‘That’s all very well for you cynics who 
have learned to confine your radicalism to in- 
cendiary speech,” he grumbled. “But young 
things like Prue—the pure air of pure flame— 
think how they may be single-hearted enough 
to attempt to practise what you preach—” 

“Don’t worry,” I said comfortably. “Les 
convenances still rule even the youngest and 
most advanced. among us—” and then I 
gasped, for, with a rush like a wild wind 
through the birches, Prue swept into the room, 
almost knocking us down. 


“PRUE!” I cried. And then with ready 
hypocrisy I cloaked my amazement. 
“So you’ve come to see the Russian pictures!” 
But Prue was beyond playing up to my 
leads. Obviously, to her, all of Uncle Arthur’s 
contemporaries were no more to be regarded 
as dangerous or detrimental than the inmates 
of a home for the aged. She looked charming, 
though very angry, with cold, brilliant eyes 
and more color than usual—much as she looks 
when she has just witnessed a manifestation 
of civic unrighteousness or of the oppression 
of woman’s free-born spirit. 
Ignoring the social demands of the occasion 


she spoke. 
“Oh!” she cried. “Oh, the stupid, little 
beast!” She turned, enraged-goddess style, 


upon her host. “Uncle Arthur isn’t here,” she 
explained, unclenching her bare hands, “So, 
will you go over to Mr. Johnson’s studio and— 
kill him? Or something?” Her imperiousness 
melted into entreaty. “Anyway, I’ve left my 
muff there.” 

“Did that fool—” he began, but I inter- 
rupted. - 

“Suppose you explain, Prue,” I advised, 

“T will. I have,” cried Prue, stormy again. 
“T have said he was a stupid little beast, 
haven’t I? I went there this afternoon to see 
his silly, simpering portrait of Ellen—a private 
view. Ellen and George were to be there— 
they weren’t. Ellen’s always late. I waited. 
I talked. I talked frankly. I always knew 
that he was a stu—” 

“Pid little beast,” I finished for her. 

“So I determined that for once he should 
hear a little sense—enlightened sense,” she 
said, as she looked at us coldly. “I wanted 
him to know that the world had progressed. 
J—[—” 

“Sympathized with the plight of the 
Gorkys in a barbarous land? Asked him to 
look at George Eliot?” he suggested. Prue 
eyed him doubtfully. 

“Perhaps you explained to him the beauties 


of the down-with-the-marriage-license, up- 
with-the-lyric-love philosophy of social rela- 
tions,” I suggested. 

“Certainly I told him,” said Prue haughtily, 
“that in the day that was dawning—” 

“When women shall be no longer either 
men’s playthings or drudges,” I supplied, 
kindly, but she did not seem to appreciate my 
kindness. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said. 
“You seem to think there is something humor- 
ous in the idea of nobility and freedom instead 
of enslavement and bondage. But anyway, 
he—he seemed to think—” she reddened 
deeply, and became inarticulate. 

I interpreted, as delicately as I could. Mr. 
Johnson had regarded a declaration of princi- 
ples as a form of personal invitation; if free- 
dom in marriage, why not in manners? A 
hand was clutched, an embrace essayed. Prue 
had fled, with ire in her eye, with murder in 
her heart, and had left her muff behind her. It 
was an opportunity. We seized it, the man 
from.St. Petersburg and I. Antiphonally we 
instructed her. 

“All that has happened to you, I said, 
“is that you have met one of the not infre- 
quent beings who see only superficial resem- 
blances, and are not interested in spiritual 
contents. Could young Mr. Johnson meet the 
worthy Mrs. Amelia Bloomer he would doubt- 
less be wholly unable to distinguish her from 
Mlle. de Maupin—because they both wore 
bifurcated garments. However, dry your eyes. 
You have probably helped with the defective 
education of Mr. Johnson. He knows now 
that there are intellectual Mesdames Bloomer 
in the world, intent upon freeing their sex 
from unnecessary trammels, as well as intel- 
lectual Miles. de Maupin, merely in search of 
forbidden adventure.” 

That, I believe, was my contribution to the 
reassurance of Prue. The man from St. Peters- 
burg then entered the little fracas and took 
up the moving tale. 


“ AS for all your talk of marriage being a 

private affair, that’s mere poppycock,” 
he informed her. “It’s the business of the 
neighborhood; of the butcher and the baker 
who are giving credit to a household pretending 
permanency, the business of the cook, a thou- 
sand times the business of the children, if there 
are any. It’s the affair of the whole of society 
which had been dealing, not with two entities, 
A and B, but with a combination, a blend, AB. 
Marriage, dear Prue, is no mere problem in 
mathematics; it’s a problem in chemistry— 
the chemistry of rather dangerous explosives, 
perhaps.” 

“And as for you, Prue,” I resumed, seizing 
a pause, “who do not believe that there is a 
manutacturer in the United States good enough 
to be allowed to make his own arrangements 
with his own workmen, or a set of city officials 
which doesn’t need a research committee and 
a reform club yapping at its heels—how can 
you be so inconsistent as to talk all this glori- 
fied guff about free souls and no marriage 
licenses and—” : 

Prue disarmed us with a smile. When she 
smiles she is an exquisite creature. 

“You needn’t kill him, since it’s all my own 
fault,” she said to the man from St. Peters- 
burg. “And I will believe only in marriage 
with a bishop, with bridal bouquets, with 
ushers, and society reporters, and even with 
eight bridesmaids, if you will only get me 
back my muff.” 
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Two Recent Studies by Annie W. Brigman | vigoro 
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which are shown above—are notable achievements in this field. , young 
Vanity Fair has, on two previous occasions, been privileged to 4% Unspa 
publish some remarkably successful studies from her camera. :__ the se 


N° one in America is doing more to raise the level of artistic pho- 
tography than Mrs. Brigman. Her recent work, in the open, 
during the spring and autumn in California—two examples of 
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LITERARY NEW YEAR’S CHEER 





HEN Henley said of George Eliot’s 
W “Tito” in ‘“Romola,” that he was 


“simply an improper female in 
breeches,” he was only giving an ex- 
ceptional instance of the workings of an old, 
standard platitude. Stripped of psychologi- 
cal embellishments, the platitude runs: that 
among average writers, women’s women are 
better than women’s men, and men’s men are 
better than men’s women. I myself think 
that the formula is workably true, and to ad- 
duce enough names from fiction to back it up 
would be but vainly to parade one’s literacy. 
When the formula doesn’t work, you comfort 
yourself with the assurance that the author 
jis not an “‘average’’ writer; when the writer 
is admittedly an exceptional one (like G. 
Eliot) and the formula does work, you merely 
say “Ah ha!” Among the novels of the 
t year more than a few. of the characters 
stand out vividly in my mind and say “ah 
ha!” for me,—the hero in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Dark Flower” and most of the men in Mr. 
Conrad’s “Chance,” whom few if any women 
could have drawn,—the miraculous mother, 
Mrs. Fennamy, in Mrs. de Sélincourt’s “ En- 
counter,’ and the even more miraculous 
“Camilla” of Miss Hall, whom no mere male 
could have encompassed. But what all this 
really amounts to is that, in the case of a gifted 
authoress, I like her best when she is writing 
about women, for I feel that, other things 
being equal, she is giving me a very special 
kind of authentic information which a man 
simply has to guess at. Even Mr. Hewlett 
(and I’ve quoted him before) says, “No man, 
perhaps, is capable of writing of women as 
they really are, though every man thinks he 
is.’ And the late Mrs. Lydia Pinkham, her- 
self a gifted authoress, early clinched the mat- 
ter in my mind, in a tightly compact phrase: 
“Woman can sympathize with Woman.” 


ISS MAY SINCLAIR in her last novel, 

“The Three Sisters,” brilliantly estab- 
lishes my contention beyond cavil. I regretted 
when her recent volume of excellent short 
stories came out that I hadn’t space to notice 
one striking peculiarity of her method in 
them,—her persistent adoption of the point 
of view of the man in each small case under 
discussion. The men were reasonably good, 
the women particularly so; but the reader 
arriving at the women through the observa- 
tions of a male character was constantly puz- 
zled at the type of observation, which was es- 
sentially feminine. This at once set up an 
odd and disconcerting little antinomy of 
which the very gifted author would herself be 
the last to become aware. There is, however, 
no such trouble in ‘‘The Three Sisters,” the 
method of which is pretty nearly exactly right. 
The plot, constantly interesting and devel- 
oped with the naturalness of an organic 
growth, is less seizing than the portraiture. 
Immured in a desolate rural parish of which 
their father is the Vicar, the three young 
women become almost equally interested in 
the local doctor, the only man with whom 
they come in contact. The eldest is a sleek, 
fireside sort of person, with an engaging, quiet 
surface and a deeply rooted egotism whose 
chief weapon is patience. The second is a 
vigorous, wholesome creature capable of strong 
affection and idealistic self-sacrifice. The 
youngest is a pathological case, of the most 
unsparing realism. The doctor is in love with 
the second and, needless to say, marries one of 


Our Reviewer Discreetly Turns Over Some New Leaves 


By Henry Erinsley 


the others. I don’t think I’ve ever read a 
more brilliantly exhaustive analysis of the 
way women feel toward each other and 
toward the man in such a case. There is, of 
course, a danger in being brilliantly exhaus- 
tive, and that is that you will offend the taste 
of a good many excellent people among whom 
life is full of reticences which they feel litera- 
ture should also guard. Miss Sinclair as a 
pathologist apparently has no_ reticences, 
although as an artist she certainly has those 
that are necessary for a finely balanced result. 
Well, there you are! To me the subtlest thing 
in the book is the portrait of the Vicar, the 
way there are blended in him, as the fountain 
source, the several strains which with different 
modifications declare themselves in his three 
singular, and singularly real daughters. In 
its particular genre the book is a very accom- 
plished affair; and in addition to its special 
“inside information,” I have derived from its 
skill a genuine literary pleasure. 


[N “The Jam Queen” Miss Netta Syrett 

proves herself that rare creature among 
women, a humorist. And when a woman has 
real humor she is often by way of making 
something charming of it,—witness Jane Aus- 
ten, Mrs. Gaskell, and our own Sarah Jewett. 
Miss Syrett isn’t quite in this class: she is 
simply bent on having some fun without car- 
ing much what happens to her literary art in 
the process. She’s in a bit of a hurry, and 
trusts to improvisation rather than to patient 
observation, and so distinction, as such, eludes 
her. But humor certainly remains, and it is 
clothed in a very readable, interesting book. 
The Jam Queen is a Mrs. Quilter, who by 
great executive ability has risen from the soil, 
through potted jam, to financial, philanthropi- 
cal, and linguistic eminence. She has two 
nephews: one, Frederick Binns, is a socialist 
pledged to bring salvation to the unwilling 
masses through free education; the other, 
Gerald Stream, is a young scatter-brained 
Oxonian. Gerald also has, on the paternal 
side, another aunt who is devoted to every 
known feminine Cause, and a henpecked uncle, 
who live in a ménage that is most funnily de- 
scribed. The two nephews get involved in 
interlocking love interests, and Frederick bites 
off more than he can chew while Gerald chews 
nothing but the highly irresponsible rag. 
Over all the Jam Queen broods, a majestic, 
preposterous, lovable old Providence. Miss 
Syrett has her little troubles, in conformity, 
again, with my initial formula: Gerald, whom 
she designed as her charming hero, remains 
obstinately vague and charming only on faith, 
whereas Frederick, the unwilling villain, is 
more definite and understandable. Mrs. 
Quilter, however; is altogether the real thing, 
and I commend her to anyone looking for 
agreeable, rational amusement. 
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TO anyone looking for irrational amusement, 

and that of the most agreeable, I com- 
mend “Beasts and Super-Beasts,” by Mr. H. 
H. Munro (“Saki”). No one who takes in 
the. London “Morning Post” is ever willing 
to miss anything by “Saki,” for his delightful 
gift is well-nigh unique. His new book is 
largely a collection of his sketches in the 
“Post”: amazing little tales, whimsical, fan- 
tastic, trifling, witty—anything you like, each 
too delicate for detailed analysis but all irre- 
sponsibly gay and couched in the colloquial 
elegance of an impudently tranquil good breed- 
ing. The gist of one may explain the title. 
Laura, on her deathbed, is gently brooding 
over certain problems of metempsychosis. She 
announces to her friend Amanda that her next 
incarnation may very well be in the form of an 
otter, after which, advancing somewhat, she . 
might well go on in the form, say, of a little 
brown unclothed Nubian boy. The morning 
after her demise her husband, Egbert, stamps 
in, enraged that a young she-otter has de- 
stroyed “four of his speckled Sussex”’ and sev- 
eral flower-beds. Amanda at this approaches 
nervous prostration. Later, having married 
Egbert, she is aroused one evening in Cairo by 
her husband’s oaths: some “little beast” has 
thrown all his clean shirts into the bath. 
When the little beast turns out to be a small 
brown unclothed Nubian boy, Amanda be- 
comes seriously ill. (But you can’t convey the 
flavor of such a thing in a {brutal abstract.) 
There .are delightfully just little observations 
throughout the tales of animals, children, 
personages of high fashion, and others—his 
range is a large one, and each tale is only 
about the length of a page of Vanity Fair. To 
tell a vividly diverting story on this small 
scale is a difficult feat. (Try it and see: The 
Editor has a large standing reward offered.) 
But it’s no trouble at all for Mr. Munro, as 
you can easily prove by reading him. 


ME: VENABLE, too, has a very pretty gift 

of humor. I have enjoyed reading his 
“Pierre Vinton, the Adventures of a Super- 
fluous Husband,” not so much because of the 
adventures which are slight and somewhat 
disconnected—he starts more hares than he 
is willing to follow to their burrows—as because 
of his delicately whimsical reflections on di- 
vorce. Vinton is a philosopher, a wit, and a 
gentle, lovable fellow who wholly deserves his 
several devoted women friends and equally ‘de- 
serves his inevitable ‘reunion with his lightly 
and engagingly sketched wife: His style is a 
quietly amusing, quietly polished one, and he 
occasionally hits out something notable: as, 
a Poet is ‘‘a man with a tongue in his soul.” 
I owe him considerable pleasure. 


GPEAKING of poets, anyone who has arrived 
ata feeling of personal attachment for Mr. J. 
W. Riley will welcome Mr. Meredith Nichol- 
son’s little fictional portrait in ‘The Poet.” 
The story is slight and the characters are a bit 
more filmy than one expects from the writer’s 
fine accomplishment in “Otherwise Phyllis.” 
Taking it simply as a tribute of affection, it 
does credit to the author’s heart without de- 
tracting from his laurels. The optically discon- 
certing page-headingsof the book are deplorable. 
The reader’s eye cannot escape, even from the 
bottom of the page the heavy red-brown deco- 
rations; they’re like an insistent thumb pressing 
on one’s forehead, andthe resultant . head- 
ache is not conducive to sympathetic reading. 
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Movable Types 
Drawn by Reginald Birch 


| ge ace in the studio of a popular 
American illustrator: ‘Good sketch. 
Deuced good sketch. It’s marvellous, 
the way you have caught those English 
society types. Anybody would swear that 
they jumped right out of “Punch.” 
ILLUSTRA TOR—“‘They did.” 























The Poor Soldiers 


A fresh horror added to their 
life in the trenches 


OO much has been said about 
the exposure of the soldiers in 
the war zone and too little about 
the way in which the ladies are at- 
tempting to relieve it. The chief 
torture—it seems—of the men at 
the front is due to the passion— 
latent in every woman’s breast— 
for knitting. Our artist shows 
four atrocities, due to the ladies. 


Orderly—‘‘ What shall I do 
with the rest of it, Colonel?” 


Horrors of a forced march— 
when wearing woolen chol- 
era bands 


Brave lads at the front open- 
ing their Christmas boxes 


Two soles with but a single 
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LONDON TAKEN BY THE BELGIANS! 


Some Flashes of the Foreign Invasion—Old Clothes and War— 
An Echo from Deserted Bond Street 


By Campbell Lee with Drawings by Fish 


AVE you a little 
Belgian in you 
home? . 


London has 
thousands of them. . . 
The invasion of the 
gay old town on the 
Thames by the people 
of beggared Belgium 
has furnished one of the 
most moving and pic- 
turesque episodes in 
English history. For 
weeks there has been.a 
steady stream of ref- 
ugees from Charing 
Cross to the great bar- 
racks-like Relief Head- 
quarters in Aldwych. Bewildered peasants, 
speaking outlandish Walloon and other strange 
Flemish dialects, with children clutching their 
skirts, and bundles, volatile hordes from the 
provincial towns, thee-and-thou-ing right and 
left and missing nothing of interest; gentle 
bourgeois from Brussels and the famously 
pretty girls from Ghent. 

New consignments from the stricken coun- 
try are constantly descending from the motor 
busses given over to them and which form a 
queue from the Strand Theatre to St. Clement 
Danes almost as long as the line at “Tommy 
Atkins.” More French than English is heard 
in the streets . . . indeed the silent English 
are quite lost in the chatter. There are French 
posters in front of the theatres, a half-dozen 
French newspapers are cried, in French, on 
every corner. The Times carries 
as many notices and advertise- 
ments in French as the Figaro, 
and Mr. Asquith has taken pains 





One must stand by the 

Life guards, otherwise 

where is one’s excuse for 
sporting a new hat 


speech translated and displayed 
outside the Lord Mayor’s resi- 
dence and elsewhere so that the 
French eye may read. The res- 
taurants resound with cries of 
“Garcon!” as no_ respectable 
English person ever pronounces 
the joyous word. Even Simp- 
son’s Grill has become gargonized. 


‘THE problem of providing 
homes for the destitute ref- 
ugees, the people who have lost 
everything, has been, next to 








the War Work, the great preoccupation of the 
autumn. The English people are acting as 
host to these homeless ones with a generosity 
that is beyond all praise. In hundreds of 
instances they have met the crucial test of 
sympathy by welcoming these strangers. 
speaking an alien tongue, unto the sanctity 
of their breakfast tables. The general feeling 
seems to be that any person who has an unused 





Lady Muriel Polly Glot, interpreter at refugee 
headquarters, finds that her French phrase book 
has not given her much to work with 


corner in his home should tuck an ill-used 
Belgian into it. 

Where is that other most celebrated refugee, 
Paris Fashion? Not in London. Fashion is 
under a ban. Women are too busy running 
the war to think of clothes. Moreover, who 








Another painful atrocity: an Englishman, with Belgians quartered in 


his home, forced to talk during breakfast 





Platonism has received an unexpected boom in London since the war broke out. There is now no 





kissing after six o'clock. It isn’t against the law, but the searchlights allow no privacy 








This lady thought to palliate her smart costume by 
a patriotic motif, but she is too self-conscious to 
carry it off without atiracting official attention 


would spend a shilling on a hat while blankets 
and bandages were needed at the front? Or 
think of frocks, or any frivolity, while regiments 
are being wiped out, and brave lives lost? It 
is not overstating it to say that any woman 
who cannot control her longing for new clothes ' 
during the present crisis, nay, who cannot 
joyfully wear her last. season’s kit, is due to 
receive the biggest, blackest frown from Society, 
and Queen Mary, that anybody ever had. So 
far there have been a few culprits, but only 
afew. Every now and then there is a rumour 
that a certain well-known lady was actually 
seen coming out of a smart West End dress- 
maker’s establishment . . . or that another 
equally well-known Society hostess had been 
tracked to a Bond Street hat shop. But in 
neither case was it official, and it is quite prob- 
able that both ladies were, on these suspicious 
occasions, simply collecting funds. 


ETTING home from the theatres is some- 

thing of a trick these dark days, or 
nights. The Strand is as black 
as in the. days when link-boys 
went ahead to light the way for 
the home-wending Bucks and 
Corinthians. Link-boys would 
be useful now . . . electric link- 
boys, of course. But they would 
certainly attract, the Zeppelins! 
A baby firefly that showed itself 
in London at present would be 
taken in hand by the police; 
the very cats are ordered off 
the roofs. 

But the town has a strange 
fascination in its eighteenth cen- 
tury gloom. All night long 
the searchlights at Hyde Park 
Corner and on Lambeth Bridge, 
looking like monstrous comets 
with powder pufis at the end, play fantastic 
tricks wii. clouds and stars and distance; with 
the Duke of York’s monument, Nelson’s sil- 
houette, and the towers of Westminster Abbey. 
They do not reveal the sand bags on the Abbey 
roof, but one understands that the sand 
bags are there . . . mocking the coming 
Zeppelins, which haven’t seemed to come. 


LONDON is well worth living in in these 
troubled days if only foritscontrasts . . 

The gloom of the streets, the sinister play of 
the searchlights, the abnormal hour at which 
the theatres open and the public houses close, 
the fact that half the male population is in 
khaki and the other half would like to be, 
that Society is wearing Noah’s Ark clothes 
and that to buy a new hat is a crime, that there 
are no dances, no dinners, no suppers, no 
prémieres, no shooting, no posing, no frivolity 
nor idling, it’s rather quickening, you know. 
But the searchlights have absolutely killed 
all practical romance. 








Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
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“Outcast” 


And Elsie Ferguson’s 

Triumph in an Appeal- 

ing—if Questionable— 
Impersonation 


By Arthur Guiterman 


LLURED by riches, Valentine 

Discarded Geoffrey flightily; 

He couldn’t sleep, or sport or dine— 
He truly loved her mightily. 


He moped around and sampled 
drinks 
And drugs that breed delirium, 
Until he met that pretty minx, 
The Social Outcast, Miriam. 


She made him see that even yet 
The sky could glimmer rosily; 

He furnished her a maisonette 
And there they nestled cosily,— 


Till Valentine (the naughty thing! 
I wished they’d give a smack to 
her!) 
Although she wore a wedding ring 
Just whistled Geoffrey back to 
her. 
And Geoffrey said with mien aus- 
tere 
To Miriam, ‘Adieu to you! 
I’m off to see my Former Dear. 
I'll pay whatever’s due to you.” 


He meant to start a new romance 
With Valentine,—entendes vous? 
But Miriam dropped in, by chance, 
And_ spoiled their midnight 
rendezvous. 


~ pale as moonlit asphodel 
She drooped and sighed de- 
plorably; 
She breathed a little sad farewell 
And fainted off adorably. 


And Valentine remarked thereat, 
“T know I’m sentimental-like, 
But does my husband feel like 
that?— 
I'll go and treat him gentle- 
like!” 


Then Geoffrey, only half content, 
Endured some fourth-act plati- 
tudes 
And married Miriam and went 
With her to foreign latitudes. 


We all enjoyed it very much: 
You see, it’s quite delectable 
To find the demimonde and such 

Becoming so respectable. 


Elsie Ferguson 


This photograph shows the 
present impersonator of ‘‘Mir- 
iam,” in which réle she has 
scored one of the biggest pop- 
ular successes of her career 
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THE “NEW THOUGHT” COMPOSERS 


By W. J. Henderson 


HIS globe is an un- 
easy footstool and 
those who are put 
upon it by the ca- 

pricious hand of destiny 
have no sinecure. The hot 
pursuit of luxury, the less 
eager chase of glory, the 
processional dance upon the 
uncertain heels of fashion, 
these are elements in a 
whirligig of existence which 
shakes the breath out of 
the hardiest and stretches 
the weaker prone upon the 
ground. Even art must 
prance in the arena; and 
whereas most of us cherish 
the delusion that she is a 
divine goddess, treading un- 
disturbed her majestic way 
across the field of lucent 
stars, she is ho better than 
an Easter damosel walking 
subordinate in the avenue 
parade. 

So at any rate might one 
easily conclude from length- 
ened observation of doings 
in the intangible realm of 
music. Whether thrilled 
like John Stuart Mill by 
fear that the possible com- 
binations of tones were ex- 
hausted, or fired with a 
passionate desire to educe 
a new method for portrayal 
of emotions (the emotions 
themselves being also of 
astrange character) thenew 
thought composers, with 
their wreck of melodies and 
their crash of chords, have 
deeply troubled the race 
of listeners. No more is 
there peace or comfort. No 
more is there refuge in silence or sleep. Even 
the indolent is pestered by the questioning of 
the alert, and the air throbs with Kipling’s 
ancient query, “But is it art?” 

Ferrucio Busoni, the distinguished pianist, 
imprisoned the spirit of the new thinkers in a 
phrase when-he spoke of “lust of liberation.” 
To break away from the old formulae, to seek 
new laws of development, to find hitherto 
undiscovered chariot lanes through the sunlit 
ether, this is the first purpose of the new super- 
men. Mr. Busoni may be permitted to 
speak again for them in a passage from his 
“New Aesthetic of Music.” 


“A ATUSIC was born free and to win freedom 

is its destiny. It will become the most 
complete of all reflexes of Nature by reason of 
its untrammeled immateriality. Even the 
poetic word ranks lower in point of incorpo- 
realness. It can gather together and disperse, 
can be motionless in repose or wildest tem- 
pestuosity; it has the extremest heights per- 
ceptible to man—what other art has these?— 
and its emotion seizes the human heart with 
that intensity which is independent of the 
‘idea.’”’ 

The new thought composers emphasize 
especially the freedom and independence of 
music. To be sure they have not accepted 
all of Mr. Busoni’s doctrines, for he tosses 
program music aside as valueless and even 
hostile in the development of a rarified and 





ERICH KORNGOLD 
the extraordinary infant prodigy 
who, like Mozart, astonished Europe 
at the age of ten with his remarkably 
mature compositions 


idealistic musical art. 
Without doubt the business 
of utilizing music to illus- 
trate literature or life, and 
even to tell stories, explain 
motives and expatiate on 
philosophies, will not cease. 
But meanwhile it is in the 
domain of absolute music, 
which is music unassociated 
with text or representative 
scheme, that the cultivation 
of methods new and com- 
plicated must be carried on: 
Music must work out her 
own salvation or ruin within 
her own territory. This is 
imperative because in this 
beautiful art of tones the 
substance and the form are 
always one. In painting and 
in literature the thought 
may be entirely apart from 
the form, but in any ex- 
tended musical work the 
thought shapes the form. 


‘THIS fortunately en- 
ables us to disceen 
clearly wherein the novelty 
of the method of the new 
thought composers exists. 
It is not easy to explain it 
to the layman, but an at- 
tempt, however feeble, must 
be made. In all modern 
music melodies are indis- 
solubly bound to the har- 
monies underlying them. 
We cannot conceive melody 
apart from harmony, as any 
one can prove for himself 
by intentionally playing 
some familiar tune with 
wrong harmony. The com- 
monest harmonic succes- 
sions of to-day are the outcome of centuries 
of development, and their foundation is the 
scale. Our modern major and minor scales 
have assumed 
the supreme po- 
sitions. in music 
because out of 
them has been 
developed the en- 
tire series of 
chord relations 
underlying all 
our melodies from 
Bach to Puccini. 
The major scale, 
which is our sim- 
plest, is our most 
important, be- 
cause those har- 
monies which are 
fundamental are 
derived from the 
relations of its 
chief factors. 
Out of this scale 
are made the mel- 
odies and harmo- 
nies of “God Save 
the King,” “The 
Old Folks at 
Home,” Schu- 
bert’s “‘Die For- 
ellen,” the ode 


Photos by Courtesy of Musical America 





Ernest Fanelli, on the right, shaking hands with 
Gabriel Pierné, the composer who discovered him and 
brought his work to light 





to joy in Beethoven’s ninth symphony, the 
Walhalla theme in Wagner’s tetralogy. 

The chromatic scale, which gathers in every 
tone and half tone in the entire gamut of 
modern music, is not a fundamental scale. 
It is without key or tonality, such as we recog- 
nize in the scale of C or G. The employment 
of its characteristic melodic progressions or 
harmonic successions has heretofore always 
been regarded as exceptional, that is, an ex- 
cursion beyond the simple fundainentals for 
the sake of variety, contrast or dramatic 
expression. 

The new thought composers have apparently 
arrived at the conclusion that the road to 
freedom and independence lies in a world 
where the old conditions are reversed. What 
were once the exceptional things of music are 
to be the fundamentals, and the old funda- 
mentals, the simple major and minor thoughts, ' 
are to be used chiefly for variety and contrast. 
They will occur from time to time as passing 
incidents in the chromatic and dissonant plot. 

This explanation, if it be an explanation, is 
purely technical, because the thing accom- 
plished is wholly that. To write of it in fig- 
urative or imaginative manner would mean 
nothing whatever. The result aimed at by 
the new men may be likened to what might 
be brought about by painters determining 
that hereafter the fundamental tones in land- 
scapes should not be the green of trees and 
grass and the blue of skies, but the passing 
notes of the shadows or even the accidentals 
of the plodding peasant’s red cloak and yellow 
basket. 


"THE foremost representative of the new 
thought in music is Arnold Schoenberg, 
of Vienna, thirty-nine years.old. Fourteen 
years ago he had completed ambitious compo- 
sitions, but was yet unknown. Richard 
Strauss saw some of his manuscript music and 
was lost in admiration. Some one praised 
Strauss for writing appallingly complicated 
scores. The wizard of Munich shook his 
head. “There is a Vienna man,” he said, 
“who has to have score paper made to order. 
Even I can make nothing of his work.”’ This 
Schoenberg, 
“like a pale Pier- 
rot, short, bald, 
with a_ restless 
nervous look and 
abrupt manners,” 
as Kurt Schindler 
has happily de- 
scribed him, is 
also a_ painter, 
and he creates 
strange, elusive 
faces, which gaze 
into the beyond, 
monstrous 
beasts born in 
fabulous jungles 
and grim shadows 
without names. 
Schoenberg 
cares nothing for 
popularity. He 
writes as he 
dreams, out of 
the seething vor- 
tex of post-im- 
pressionism, into 
which he _ has 
transported 
music. His quar- 
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tet in D minor, an early work, which 
was performed in New York last winter 
by the Flonzaley Quartet, publishes most 
of the musician’s characteristics oi 
thought and his technical methods most 
completely. He has done more daring 
things in later works, but they have not 
yet been heard here. 

One finds that Schoenberg is above 
all things a thinker of merciless logic. 
He has no respect for the divinity of 
the sensuous charm of music. He de- 
vises his instrumental parts melodically 
after the manner of Bach, but he brings 
to their creation all the peculiarities of 
modern harmony. He develops his 
parts with the most rigorous fidelity, 
and if discords shocking to the yet un- 
accustomed ear occur in the progress 
of these simultaneously heard melodic 
parts, that does not trouble him. 

But let us confess that these new 
harmonies astonish rather than hurt 
the ear. The quartet lasts fifty minutes 
without a break and its relentless march 
of development makes stern demands 
upon the listener. But before the work 
has reached its half way point the candid 
hearer is conquered by the spell of its 
resistless progress, its strange, wide 
reaches of reflection, its boldly pro- 
jected gaze into the future, its scattered 
pages of high light, in which ineffable 
musical beauty, weird and exotic though 
it be, shines resplendent. 


LORENT SCHMITT, born in the prov- 

ince of Lorraine in 1871, and now living 
in Paris, is another of the apostles of the new 
thought, whose music has made a deep im- 
pression here. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra gave us his “Tragedie de Salome” 
and the Friends of Music introduced his 
quintet in B minor. The former of these 
revealed the composer as a musician pos- 
sessing perfect command of the principles of 
musical form, and of the devices of modern 
instrumentation. The materials of the new 
melodic school and the inexorable methods 
of its musical development are employed by 
Schmitt with a skill which is best charac- 
terized by the awkward word virtuosity. 
Sinuous melodic thoughts, moving 
in apparently elusive chromatics, his 
themes are nevertheless firm and tan- 
gible, while his polyphony is heavy with 
tropical richness of exotic chords and 
modulations. 

The quintet is one of the most re- 
markable pieces of contemporaneous 
chamber music. It deserves to be placed 
close to the unique quartet of Schoenberg. 
The creation of an austere thinker, who 
makes no concessions, but demands that 
the hearer shall follow him into the re- 
mote chambers of his thought, the work 
repays the fatigue of following it through 
its formidable length. If Schmitt, like 
Schoenberg, gives us the impression of 
one composing by the light of the mid- 
night oil, and creating out of the depths 
of intense introspection, he neverthe- 
less gives us noble visions of a beauty 
profoundly intellectual, chaste, aloof 
from the tremors of the flesh and near 
to the shrine of the spirit. 


FE RVENT, solitary, self-centered 

spirits these two, taking no thought 
of the morrow. Strange, too, is their 
inability to perceive their own strange- 
ness; at least such is the case with 
Schoenberg. One of his pupils in 
composition told me that on showing 
to the master some piece of work fol- 
lowing the teacher’s own devious path, 
he was greeted with a stern rebuke: 





FLORENT SCHMITT 
who employs the materials of the new melodic school 
with a skill which can best be characterised by the word 
virluosily 


“What is this you have written? 
9? 


music! 


Crazy 


OMETHING of pathos is to be found in 

the fact that this new school touches its 
boundaries in two composers, one an old and 
neglected man, the other little more than a 
child. Ernest Fanelli, buried fathoms under 
the ocean of Paris life, was writing things of 
high import fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Driven to earn a living by copying, he went 
to show Gabriel Pierné, a distinguished com- 
poser, some specimens of his penmanship and 
lo! Pierné discovered that the specimen was 
the beginning of a composition which stirred 
his pulses. ‘‘Who wrote this?” he demanded. 





JAN SIBELIUS 
a stern bard of the pine-clad north, a follower in the new 
thought movement 


: VANITY FAIR 
“T did,” humbly replied the old man, 
And then Pierné opened the gates. Fan- 
elli’s Thebes” was played and the world 
learned that an unknown man had an- 
ticipated Debussy in some of the things 
which had most astonished the dwellers 
in the nether glooms of music. 


Bet before Fanelli was dragged out 

of the depths a little boy in Vienna 
had claimed a seat among these pro- 
gressives. His name is Erich Korngold 
and he is the son of the music critic 
of the Neue Freie Presse. His ability 
to arrange musical tones in strange 
forms revealed itself before he was 
twelve years of age, and at thirteen 
he had brought compositions before the 
public. 

A little later he advanced from the 
piano to the orchestra, and at the age 
of sixteen he was putting forth music 
which seemed to have come from the 
cell of an aged and embittered recluse, 
This boy wrote dances, but they were 
the dances of evil-minded witches, 
or perhaps of unheard of savage tribes 
preparing for fearful rites. 

He made a pantomime about a snow 
man and all Vienna sat up and won- 
dered that a little boy could so mangle 
and tangle a theme intended to repre- 
sent his hero. He composed ‘a trio and 
the Margulies organization produced 
it in New York, whereupon all the 
inner brotherhood shook heads and pon- 
dered deeply; for this trio was inscrutable, 
intangible, and exceeding bitter to the taste. 
Yet every one believed that it disclosed a 
talent, and one commentator declared it to 
be his belief that it was only another dem- 
onstration of a boy’s fondness for disorder 
and general rebellion against the Must. At 
some future time Korngold will perhaps pene- 
trate to the eternal foundations of things and 
like Schoenberg stand unshakable upon the 
rock of law. 

There are or were others of this new army of 
adventurers into the harmonic jungle—Alex- 
ander Zemlinsky, brother-ia-law of Schoenberg, 
Erich Wolff, untimely called away from a world 
he promised to enrich, Posa, perhaps even 
Enescou, and in later days the-stern 
bard of the pine-clad north, Jan Sibelius. 
But this last followed rather thar’ led, 
even as the infant prodigy Korngold 
did; while Schoenberg lives in a strange 
fantasy land of his own, a land created 
out of a deep-seated desire and fash- 
ioned in the smoke of the lamp. And 
there are Russians, Scriabine and Strav- 
insky, who do weird things yet unknown 
here. 

When we have heard much of this 
new thought music, we are ready to 
believe that this school of composers 
never raves across the fields bareheaded 
in the whirling storms, as Beethoven 
did, drinking in the fiercest draughts of 
tempestuous inspiration. No, they 
crouch and huddle around their slim 
winter fires and croon their weird songs 
in the midst of flickering lights and eerie 
shadows. 

Pale spirits of dead philosophers, 
wrestling still with dialectics, hover 
about them. Their music shivers and 
strains in alternate moods, but all is 
of the intensest meditative kind, the 
product of minds bent in upon themselves 
and seeking to create out of their own 
seed. Cerebral, analytic, coldly pre- 
pared and determined to astonish, this 
music is none the less an art. It 
seems unlikely to be lasting; but it 
is surely building a strong bridge across 
chasms into new territory. 
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J. V. BRYANT 
a popular interpreter of Shakespeare and 
Shaw, was for some years a member of Miss 
Horniman’s Company. He was recently 
seen in New York as David Copperfield in 
“The Highway of Life,” and showed that 
his good looks are no hindrance to his acting 


HENRY AINLEY 
originally a bank accountant, was discovered 
and brought out by Sir George Alexander 
and F.R. Benson. He is by many considered 
foremost of England’s young actors, and is 
now appearing in “The Great Adventure” 
as Ilam Carve the eccentric artist 


Photo by Hoppé 


GERALD DU MAURIER 
one of England’s leading actor-managers, 
now appearing in the original production of 
“Outcast.” As a producer Mr. du Maurier 
has been unusually successful with “Diplo- 
macy,” “Raffles,” “ Arséne Lupin,” and other 
plays. Son of the late George du Maurier 


DENNIS EADIE 
a prominent actor-manager of Scotch ex- 
traction now appearing as John in “My 
Lady’s Dress.” He has a splendid record, 
including a run of six hundred performances 
in the character of John Rhead, the dominant 
figure in “Milestones” 


GODFREY TEARLE 
born in New York, has lived in England long 
enough to acquire the look. He has played 
with Mrs. Brown Potter and Ellen Terry. 
He appeared last year as the handsome 
brute in “The Promised Land,” and is 
now starring in “The Impossible Woman” 


GEORGE RELPH 
played for many months as Kara in ‘The 
Darling of the Gods” and for many more as 
Joseph in “Joseph and his Brethren.” He is 
now in America, having been engaged to take 
the part of The King of the Blue Mountains in 
Edward Sheldon’s “The Garden of Paradise” 


Photos by Miss Compton Collier, Press Picture Agency 
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a VANITY FAIR 


ALL JOKING ASIDE 


THE UNDERVALUATION OF THE KAISER 


UNSTERBERGERLICHKEIT, or 
M whatever the proper German psycho- 

logical term may be for that tendency 

of professors’ heads to cut up queerly 
after an encounter with important personages, 
accounts for some of the things said on behalf 
of the Kaiser by his champions Catch an 
American college professor rather young, 
Teutonize him (the thing could be done some 
years ago in a jiffy), swap him for a German 
one, send him to Berlin, set him at the dinner- 
table three times with the emperor and the 
emperor’s son and the imperial chancellor and 
the imperial chamberlain, and equerry; and 
his sense of social and political proportion 
may never afterwards be the same. Delicate 
headpieces may be deranged as much by the 
bare presence of an archduke as a watch that 
has come in contact with a magnet. Such is 
the molecular disturbance in the neighborhood 
of greatness that brains seem sometimes actu- 
ally to stand on end like iron filings; and when 
you consider the amazing emotional effect of 
a mere handshake with the right sort of person 
upon an ordinary snob, it is not strange that 
a professor who has seen Behemoth and 
played with him as with a bird should be a 
little out of gear for ordinary purposes. 

But why blame us who have lacked these 
advantages ior not detecting that resemblance 
to Charlemagne, Jehovah, and Frederick the 
Great? Try as we will to recall the great 
deeds, we can recall for the most part only 
rather little ones: Saalberg incidents with the 
Kaiser appearing as Imperator Triumphans, 
and open Byzantine Latin telegrams from all 
manner of learned folk, including poor old 
Mommsen; lese-majesty incidents with the 
Kaiser incarcerating some deaf and dumb man 
who had been too bold of speech, or thunder- 


WAR—AND A NEW YORK PICTURE EXHIBITION 
NE of the most interesting of the war charities in New York 
was the exhibition of works of art—each by a famous Ameri- 
can artist—which were donated by the artists to the Committee 
It was held at the studio of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 
Mrs. Whitney’s “Spanish Peasant”, shown above, was her contri- 


of Mercy. 


bution to the fund 


ing at a Bremen epileptic for being somewhat 
fitiul in his loyalty to the throne. Is it a 
trick of memory or has there been for thirty 
years a conspiracy of the press, that the 
Kaiser’s name should always call up first to an 
American. mind such very trivial souvenirs. 
Considering what our minds were fed with, 
seriousness on the subject of the Kaiser was 
not easy to achieve. To the Kaiser, once de- 
clared a President of the Reichstag, is due not 
merely feudal homage but spiritual allegiance 
as well. Whenever the public mind is in 
doubt, said he, the Kaiser sets up the standard 
for its guidance. Political, social, economic, 
or scientific matters no sooner got the least 
bit mixed, than up went the Kaiser’s signal 
and doubt was set at rest. It seemed to be a 
sort of curfew after which all thinkers were 
supposed to go to bed. To be sure, this loyal 
liegeman added, “he does not raise this stand- 
ard to the end that people shall bow in stillness 
before it,” but he thought the talk would soon 
naturally die out, as it used to on Olympus 
after Zeus had spoken. Fancy the paladin who 
made that speech going out and hopping on a 
trolley car. To the American mind it was all 
so mixed up with Froissart and rhetorical 
histories of the Holy Roman Empire that it 
could not seem quite real, and since it was too 
late for the rescue of saints’ bones or jousting 
with false knights,,or plunging chivalrously 
about in the costume of a steam radiator, 
there seemed no modern setting for this great 
man—except perhaps in vaudeville. 


AN ACADEMIC MENACE 


HEN college commencement coma or 
old alumni-sleeping-sickness stole over 
the senses at a meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters not long ago, the 
audience had no just grounds for complaint. 


No one of course had a right to expect that 
a meeting of so respectable a body would be 
either inflammatory or gay, and it may 
seem insidious to commemorate it here as 
an occasion of more than usual dullness, 
Yet the pulse and temperature of that 
dignified public body did seem a little sub- 
normal, even from the standard of dignified 
bodies generally. How could the charming 
and variegated Mr. Howells so subdue the 
seductions of his own mind as to sink for the 
time being into an utter presiding officer? 
Why need that college professor have read a 
literary paper prepared presumably by a memé 
ber of the Sophomore class? And how could 
the busy Mayor of New York City contrive to 
give so strong an impression that nothing, 
absolutely nothing, was going on in his inside? 

Grant the necessity of every unimpeachable 
sentiment and every platitude. Allow for that 
American platform change whereby an individ- 
ual, clearly distinguishable in private life, 
melts, spreads out, is personally obliterated, 
coalesces with the homogeneous mass of lead- 
ing citizens, irreproachable, featureless, placid, 
fluent, explanatory, and null. Still there 
are those who whisper that no man could so 
completely and for so long a time conceal 
his intellect— if he had one; that an 
active mind would surely at some moment 
kick the covering off. Decorum carried to a 


certain point breeds horrid passions in the 


human breast and the gentlest platitude 
pushed too far may drive men in the despera- 
tion of their ennui to deeds of inhumanity. 
That is a peril against which dignified civic 
and academic bodies would do well to guard 
on such occasions. These scenes of excessive 
public calm might breed a violence that would 
blow a perfectly innocent, middle-aged gentle- 
man clean out of the pages of Who’s Who? 


MR. SHINN, AND HIS NEW SHOP SIGN 


VERYWHERE in America to-day there are evidences of 
better taste in publicity and in advertising. The French 
are, artistically speaking, our only rivals in this field. The 





latest proof of American progress is Everett Shinn’s admirable 

sign for a little shop just off Fifth Avenue. In this Heaven for 

Ladies, nothing but fripperies, flimseries, and chiffoneries are 

sold. The sign swings—like that on a true English tavern— 

on the wings of the winds, and shows, in an interesting way, 
our recent advance in the field of artistic advertising 
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BERNHARDI WAS PREPARED FOR DEFEAT 


Recent German Reverses Have Only Emphasized the Military Critic’s Astuteness in Prophecy 


scandalously famous book, ‘Germany 

and the Next War”’ in the light of recent 

events, without coming to the conclusion 
that the strategist of the German General 
Staff was prepared for defeat, and that he 
foresaw—reluctantly, but with unerring judg- 
ment—how, if certain things occurred, a 
German defeat was inevitable. These things 
have occurred, with the result that the German 
advance has everywhere been checked. . The 
Kaiser’s forces are growing weaker every day 
while the strength of the allies is daily in- 
creasing. Bernhardi’s book* then takes on the 
aspect not only of a military guide, but a 
correct political forecast. It sheds a brilliant 
light on everything that has occurred. 

The book is now one of the six best sellers. 
Its great popularity followed the outbreak of 
the World War, but the book was written as 
far back as 1911. Until war was declared, it 
had only a meagre circulation in Germany. 

This was unfortunate for the German nation; 
for the object of his work was to convince the 
mass of the people of the inevitableness of 
the present war, their duty and necessity to 
wage it, and to ‘inculcate in them a spiritual 
enthusiasm and a practical preparedness. The 
starting point of all his reasoning he borrows 
from Treitschke, ‘‘God will see to it that war 
always recurs as a drastic medicine for the 
human race.” 

Bernhardi not only anticipated the present 
war, but many of its particular phases. His 
foresight now seems nothing short of amazing. 
He predicted that Italy could not be relied on 
to stand by Germany and Austria. He 
warned Germany of the necessity of keeping 
Turkey on her side. He insisted that England 
would not fail to stand by its entente with 
France and Russia. He estimated accurately 
the strength and morale of the French army, 
the tactical superiority of the English fleet, 
the menace of the Russian hordes and the 
internal embarrassments of Austria. 

Since Bernhardi was such a good prophet, 
and in so many respects, it is important to dis- 
cover, now that the war has been vigorously 
prosecuted by both sides for over four 
months, what he thought of Germany’s ulti- 
mate chances of success. He examined care- 
fully the capabilities of the enemy. His 
findings fill many chapters of his book. We 
quote only a few of them. For instance: 


I’ is impossible to read Gen. Bernhardi’s 


a ig we look at conditions as a whole it ap- 
pears that on the continent of Europe the 
power of the Central European Triple Alliance 
and that of the States united against it by 
alliance and agreement, balance each other, 
provided that Italy belongs to the league. 
On the other hand, England indisputably rules 
the sea. In consequence of her crushing naval 
superiority when allied with France, and of 
geographical conditions, she may cause the 
greatest damage to Germany by cutting off her 
maritime trade. There is also a not inconsid- 
erable army available for a continental war. 
When all considerations are taken into account, 
our opponents have a political superiority 
not to be underestimated. -If France succeeds 
in strengthening her army by large colonial 
levies and a strong English landing-force, this 
superiority would be asserted on land also. 
If Italy really withdraws from the Triple 
Alliance, very distinctly superior forces will 
be united against Germany and Austria.” 


* Our quotations are from the authorized edition published 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


By Arthur Lansing Bruce 


Bernhardi summarizes his detailed estimate 
of Russia’s land forces in these words: “ After 
deducting all the forces which must be left 
behind in the interior of Russia, a field army 
of 2,000,000 men could easily be organized 
in Europe. It cannot be stated for certain 
whether arms, equipment, and ammunition 
for such a host can be supplied in sufficient 
quantity. But it will be best not to under- 
value Russia in this respect.” 

Of Germany’s possibilities for success he 
says: 

“However high our estimate of field for- 
mations in Germany may be, we shall never 
reach the figures which the opposing forces 
present. We must rather try to nullify the 
numerical superiority of the enemy by the 
increased tactical value of the troops, by ‘in- 
telligent. generalship, and a prompt use of 
opportunity and locality.” 

These substitutions to offset superior num- 
bers are dependent, in his mind, upon certain 
proposals and reforms in army organization 
and education which he outlines in later 
chapters. Whether such changes have taken 
place in the interval between his writing and 
the outbreak of the war, is difficult to de- 
termine. 

His estimate of probable sea power is most 
illuminating. 


MERICALLY, the English fleet is more 

than double ours. This superiority is in- 
creased if the displacements and the number of 
modern ships are compared. France, too, really 
is a little ahead of us, but from all that is 
hitherto known about the French fleet, it 
cannot be compared with the German in 
respect of good material and trained crews. 
It would, however, be an important factor if 
allied with the English.” 

“Tf Russia joins the alliance of these Powers 
that would signify another addition to the 
forces of our opponents which must not be 
underestimated, since the Baltic fleet in the 
spring of 1911 contained two large battle- 
ships, and the Baltic fleet of crusiers is always 
in a position to threaten our coasts and to 
check the free access to the Baltic. In one way 
or the other we must get even with that fleet. 
The auxiliary cruiser fleet of the allies, to which 
England can send a large contingent, would 
also be superior to us. 

As regards maiériel and training, it may be 
assumed that our fleet is distinctly superior 
to the French and Russian, but that England 
is our equal in that respect. Our ships’ can- 
nons will probably show a superiority over the 
English, and our torpedo fleet, by its reckless 
energy, excellent training, and daring spirit 
of adventure, will make up some of the nu- 
mercial disadvantage. It remains to be seen 
whether these advantages will have much 
weight against the overwhelming superiority 
of an experienced and celebrated fleet like the 
English.” 

He sums up the naval situation thus: 

“Reflection shows that the superiority by 
sea, with which we must under certain cir- 
cumstances reckon, is very great, and that 
our position in this respect is growing worse, 
since the States of the Triple Entente can 
build and man far more ships than we can in 
the same time.” 

Thus General Bernhardi could not be cred- 
ited with enthusiasm regarding Germany’s 
chances on the sea. 

How doubtfully he looks upon Austria may 
be gathered from this: “Austria’s interests 


are closely connected with our own, and her 
policy is dominated by the same spirit of 
loyalty and integrity as ours toward Austria. 
Nevertheless, there is cause for anxiety, 
because in a conglomerate State like Austria, 
which contains numerous Slavonic elements, 
patriotism may not be strong enough to allow 
the Government to fight to the death with 
Russia, were the latter to defeat us.” 

Reverting again to England’s fleet, he says: 

“We must therefore—as the general posi- 
tion of the world leads us to believe—reckon 
on the probability of a naval war with England 
and shall then have. to fight against an over- 
whelming superiority. It will be so great that 
we cannot hope for a long time to be able to 
take the offensive against the English fleet. 

“Such possibilities of superiority must be 
carefully watched for, and nothing must be 
neglected which could injure the enemy; while 
the boldest spirit.of attack and the most 
reckless audacity must go hand in hand with 
the.employment of every means which mechan- 
ical skill and the science of naval construction 
and fortification can supply. This is the only 
way by which we may hope so to weaken our 
proud opponent, that we may in the end chal- 
lenge him to a decisive engagement on the 
open sea. 

“Tn this war we must conquer, or, at any 
rate, not allow ourselves to be defeated, for it 
will decide whether we can attain a position 
as a World Power by the side of, and in spite 
of, England.” 


fy PROROS of Germany’s recent efforts to 
force the French and English down the 
seacoast by sending fresh second-line troops to 
the front, this paragraph will shed some light 
on the failure of the German campaign in 
Flanders: 

“For operations in the field we must em- 
ploy, wherever possible, regulars only, and 
rather /imit our numbers than assign to 
inferior troops tasks for which they are 
inadequate.” 

Bernhardi hopes, finally, that German 
diplomacy may help to hold off one op- 
ponent while Germany is destroying the 
others. Then her chances of victory would 
be increased. 

“Of course, it can be urged that our attack- 
ing would produce an unfavourable position 
for us, since it creates the conditions on which 
the Franco-Russian alliance would be brought 
into activity. If we attacked France or Russia, 
the ally would be compelled to. bring help, 
and we should be in a far worse position than 
if we had only one enemy to fight. Let it then 
be the task of our diplomacy so to shuffle the cards 
that we may be attacked by France, for then there 
would be reasonable prospect that Russia for 
a time would remain neutral.” 


Lp many German militarists he does 
not dismiss the Russian army with con- 
tempt: 

“Russo-Japanese War proved that the 
troops fight with great stubbornness. The 
struggle showed numerous instances of heroic 
self-devotion, and the heaviest losses were 
borne with courage.” 

Every limitation of German effectiveness 
as predicted by Bernhardi, has shown itself 
in the past four months and the present sit- 
uation is bound to create an increased con- 
fidence in the breasts of the opponents of the 
Fatherland and an increased respect for 
Bernhardi as a prophet. 
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LAWRENCE REAMER 
critic for the Morning Sun which 
has served for nearly twenty-five years 


LOUIS DE FOE 
for a long time the critic of things 
theatrical in the Morning World 
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BURNS MANTLE 


who came from Denver and Chicago 
tohis position on the Evening Mail 
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ALEXANDER WOOLCOTT 
who succeeded Adolph Klauber in 
the play department of the Times 
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CHARLES DARNTON 
for many years dramatic critic on 
the Evening World 


HECTOR TURNBULL 
recent successor to Arthur Ruhl and 
Acton Davies on the Tribune 











GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
who scatters his satirical blossoms 





LOUIS SHERWIN 
has for some time occupied the 








among a number of periodicals critical chair for the Globe 












































FREDERICK SCHRADER 
now the editor and principal critic 
of the Dramatic Mirror 


JAMES METCALFE 
well known for his criticisms, and 
Guide to the Theatre, in “Life” 
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SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 
conductor of the “News of the 
Theatre” in the Evening Sun 


ALAN DALE 


Jor more than twenty-five years on 
the American, and now a free lance 
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New York’s Jury of Dramatic Critics 


EPURING the Paris Exposition, a cynical Frenchman suggested 
that there should be added to the exhibits, a cage containing the 
principal theatrical journalists of France, in order that the public 
might see for themselves what sort of men moulded the dramatic 
opinion of France. On this page we have an exhibit of the principal 
dramatic critics of New York, a group which is sometimes spoken of 
as “The Death-watch.” It isa jury of final theatrical appeal. 
Alan Dale, now a free lance, recently resigned from the “ American,” 
and is, perhaps, the best known to the public and the most feared by 
the dramatic profession. James Metcalfe, of “Life,” is another whose 


name has a familiar ring. Mr. Metcalfe was once excluded from no 
less than thirty-seyen theatres, which is honorable testimony to the 
strength of his pen. Lawrence Reamer conducts an admirable depart- 
ment on the “Sun,” which paper he has served in various capacities 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Charles Darnton’s work is well 
known to the readers of the “Evening World,” as is that of his col- 
league of the morning edition, Mr. Louis De Foe. George Jean 
Nathan is not attached to any daily, but writes amusingly in a satirical 
vein, for more than one periodical. Frederick Schrader has been for 
three years the cditor and principal critic of “The Dramatic Mirror.” 
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tain romanticists voice the regret 
that more women do not take up fencing, 
“because it is so graceful,” I am always 
tempted to laugh at them. For, with 
the healthy glow of youth lighting up 
her cheeks, the average woman may 
look charming when wielding a tennis 
racket, even though she handle it indif- 
ferently; she may transform a golf 
| swing into a thing of beauty even 
+ though her grip on the club transgress 
/ all tradition; the average woman may 
appear divine in the act of diving or 
skating; but give the same woman a 
foil, and clothe her in fencing dress, and 
unless she be an expert she will look as 
clumsy as a St. Bernard puppy. If it 
be for the sake of grace and appearance 
that they would take up the sport, then 
my advice to most women is: “ Avoid it.” 

If I seem to discourage female novices 
from taking up the art, it is because I 
believe that fencing zs an art, and that 
all who do not regard it as such ought to 
be discouraged. No woman should start 
fencing, as she does dancing, with the 
idea that, after a few lessons, she will 
be proficient. Those who consider tak- 
ing it up because they think they will 
look well, should realize that before they 
can look well, they must be able to fence 
well. There are few things as ungainly 
as a woman who fences badly. Not 
many of our sex look attractive in boy- 
ish attire, and no mere beginner can hope 
to be graceful in it or even to appear to 
advantage. 

The novitiate is very, very long. I 
have known women who had fenced for 
but two years—with the intermittence 
that most society women bring to their 
studies—and who believed they were 
full-fledged fencers. They had learned 
to do the Grand Salut and had indulged 
in many little bouts with their profes- 
sors—astute gentlemen addicted to cry- 
ing “touché” very often merely to en- 
courage them—but of the actual science 
of this most scientific sport, they were 
abysmally ignorant. 


| HENEVER people ask me how fenc- 
: ing compares with other sports as a 
pastime for women, and when cer- 








WHEN it comes to talking “shop,” 
I believe fencers are worse even 
than golfers. It is one of their greatest 
delights. But if an industrious student, 
who has taken up the sport seriously, 
tries to exchange a few sensible ideas in 
a woman’s club, she is certain to hear a 
great deal about “wrist work” and the 
“Jength of the lunge,” while of the im- 
portance of brain work in fencing no one 
will have anything to say. 

And yet this brain work is only devel- 
oped after years of practice. Just as a 
certain muscle development and a cer- 
tain endurance must be built up, so the 
co-ordination of brain, eye, and body 
must be achieved, in order that all three 
shall work spontaneously, and simulta- 
neously, at the first call of the will. I 
once heard a great fencer say that the | 
fingering of a foil requires as much prac- 
tice as the fingering of a violin. That is 
a good answer to those who declare that 
“a supple wrist is all you need.” 
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By Baroness de Meyer 


FENCING FOR WOMEN 


Its Advantages and a Few of Its Apparent Difficulties 


male and female, I have seen very few who probably unknown to the American fencing 
were really beautiful to watch in action. Of world, she is to my mind not only the best 
women—and I have seen them practically in all-round woman fencer, but also one of the 
all parts of the globe—I could only select one: few who make fencing worth watching. Of 
Miss Toupie Lowther of London. Though all the great men fencers I have seen, Professor 


The lunge, or attack, which requires more athletic training 
and suppleness than anything else in fencing. 
Posed by Baroness de Meyer 


“‘ Riposte in tierce,” usually taken “in sixte,” that is, with 
wrist overturned. Posed by Baroness de Meyer 


This illustrates the second position of the “grand salut.” 
Posed by Baroness de Meyer 








In my long experience of fencers, both 








Lucien Mérignac, who surely must be 
well known here, stands out as the most 
perfect. His wonderful catlike lunge, 
so long and low, makes one wonder how 
he will ever recover, and yet he does, 
with ease, grace and lightness. In his 
case one can say with justice that fencing 
—like dancing when it is done by a. 
Nijinski—is a thing of real beauty. 


A QUESTION which is often asked, 
and very rightly, is whether fencing 
can be considered a healthy exercise 
from the standpoint of physical culture. 
I would answer yes—and no. Yes, be- 
cause it keeps the limbs wonderfully 
supple and lithe, because it induces 
quicker and more free perspiration than 
do most exercises, and because the alert- 
ness of the mind and eye gives to the 
attitude and bearing a youthfulness 
which seems to characterize all fencers, 
even those who have passed the prime 
of life. I would answer “no” because 
of a certain disadvantage which results 
from all exercises taken indoors, and 
because of an increase of muscle in the 
right forearm and right leg which be- 
comes quite noticeable if one fences 
much. This is only important to the 
degree that one attaches importance to 
physical symmetry, for fencing has no 
other effect on the vital organs of the 
body than to give them all plenty of 
healthy, and no harmful, development. 
To a woman who would be very dis- 
tressed at seeing her right forearm out- 
grow its mate, some might suggest fencing 
with both hands. For physical culture 
that would be preferable, but for fencing 
it would be deplorable. No first-rate 
fencer has ever been ambidextrous. 

It all depends on. how much or how 
little you wish to achieve when you take 
up a sport. Most people seem to be 
contented with very little. The general 
desire apparently tends toward obtain- 
ing an effect as quickly as possible. Be- 
yond that point, ambition wavers. 


| Baye seen women enter in English 

championships who had not been 
fencing for more than two months, yet 
who were sublimely confident that they 
might have a chance though they were 
pitted against swordsmen who had been 
working conscientiously for ten years. 
This sort of stupidity has a demoralizing 
effect on the good fencers—who can often 
be hit by absolute duffers—and is most 
discouraging. The thorough knowledge 
of their subject handicaps them by limit- 
ing their power of action, by encompass- 
ing them in a narrow circle of what may 
and may not be done—limitations which 
the average duffer ignores. 

To sum up: I would advise all women 
who wish to take up fencing to give the 
subject some thought before they start, 
to be quite sure that they have the right 
build and the necessary powers of phys- 
ical endurance—and it taxes a good 
deal; adequate leisure and, above all, 
patience, tenacity and concentration. 
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THE MISUNDERSTOOD PEKINGESE 


so sudden and so remarkable a wave of 

popularity in this country as the Peking- 

ese. Yet no breed of dog has been less 
thoroughly understood. The “Peke” has 
been looked upon here as a typical toy dog 
and, as such, specimens of small size, with the 
inevitable accompaniment of lack of stamina, 
have been at a premium. Apparently it has 
been forgotten that the alias of the Pekingese 
in his native land is “‘Lion Dog,” a name due 
to character as well as to the typical mane. 
One of his prime attributes on his native heath 
and elsewhere when he has been properly bred 
is gameness. He is a midget full of brav- 
ery and should have a disposition which 
makes him ready to tackle anything five 
times his size rather than lead a life of 
petted ease. 

In China these attractive members of 
the dog family are also known as “sleeve 
dogs” from the fact that they were fre- 
quently carried in the flowing sleeves of 
the native costume. It may be that this 
fact has led to an undue emphasis on 
small size. At any rate, it is certain that 
many breeders have gone in for under- 
sized specimens with the result that far 
too many spindling, straight-legged dogs 
with long noses and harsh coats have been 
produced which were weak and cowardly 
and lacked most of the points which go to 
the make-up of a really good Peke. In 
every litter there is apt to be a runt 
which never gets very big and the craze 
for little dogs has led to the use of these 
runts as foundation dogs in a kennel and, to a 
large extent, has spoiled the breed in America. 


N: breed of dog, perhaps, has enjoyed 


NGLAND has known the Peke for some 
time and the breed has been high in favor 
there although it can not be said to have be- 
come at allcommon. The prices of good speci- 
mens have always been high. The breed was 
introduced into England after the first Boxer 
troubles by an army officer, one Captain Hay, 
who brought several of the little dogs home 
with him from China and bred them with suc- 
cess. The breed was not known in this coun- 
try until comparatively recently, but some 
excellent examples have been imported and 
other good ones bred here during the last few 
years. 

In judging Pekingese at bench shows I have 
always been influenced by the opinion of one 
of the best known and most successful breed- 
ers and judges of Pekes in England who has 
made a most thorough anc complete study of 
what the points of the breed should be. In 
the first place, the dog should have plenty of 


CHING YEN 
son of Lady Decies’ famous Ching Lu 





His Points and His Characteristics 


By Mrs. R. P. McGrann 


bone with short, strong legs bent from the 
shoulders. This does not mean, however, 
that the legs should be loose or out at the 
shoulders, a sign which usually denotes bad 
rearing and a tendency to rickets. The dog 
should stand well on his feet and not on his 
heels or the back of his legs. Dogs that are at 
fault in this regard show weakness. The legs 
are important for one of the vital points of the 
breed is its gait or action. This should be 
free and elegant, the forelegs or paws being 
well raised when the dog trots about. A dog 


with stiff, rickety or cramped action should 
have no chance in the first class show ring. 





NOWATA MIN CHI 
one of the best Pekes in America, twice a champion 


The skull should be very massive and flat 
across the top without any dome. The eyes 
should be large, prominent and lustrous and 
of dark color and the ears should hang down 
with a long fringe at the tips and should not 
be carried too high or too squarely on the skull. 
A black nose is essential, with the nostrils wide 
open and not contracted or narrow, as in the 
bulldog for instance. Just a shade of under- 
shot or bulldog jaw, however, does not harm a 
dog for show purposes as it is very difficult to 
get dogs with the desired short faces and at 
the same time jaws as level as a terrier. On 
the other hand, weakness of jaw or the fault 
of having the under jaw shorter than the 
upper, technically called “pig’s mouth” or 
“overshot,” is one of the worst of the breed 
and is unfortunately exceedingly easy to es- 
tablish by heredity. Teeth should be strong 
and thick. 


HERE is much latitude in the color of 
Pekingese. White feet and chests are not 
a detriment but the Albino specimens which 


CHU YEN 
of Toddingion, a Westminster show winner 


are of frequent occurrence in this breed, prob- 
ably because of the long process of inbreeding 
to which it has been subjected are of no use 
for show purposes, nor are liver-colored dogs 
with liver noses. In breeding one should never 
be influenced by color, looking first for the 
shape and general stamp of the animal. The 
English authority whose opinions I am giving 
believes from a conversation with a Chinese 
judge and breeder, that in China a biscuit or 
sun-colored dog would be considered most val- 
uable and a dark red specimen least so. 
The Peke’s coat should be very long and 
the males should have a big mane or frill 
like a lion. This, of course, will not be 
present in nearly so marked a degree in 
the females. The back should be short 
but not excessively so like that of the 
Pomeranian. But it must not be too long 
and this is a fault to which the breed is 
rather prone. The tail should be carried 
well over the back and should not be set 
too low down or hang over to one side. It 
should have plenty of plume. A wide, 
sturdy chest with ribs well sprung and 
not “flat sided” is characteristic as is a 
narrow waist, tapering to the quarters. 


"THE Pekingese should always look 

strong and sturdy regardless of his 

size. As regards the proper size there 

is a good deal of difference of opinion in 

England. The Pekingese Club, the oldest 

club which supports the breed, has no 

weight limits and leaves the matter of size 

and weight to the taste of the judge. The 

authority to whom I have referred prefers dogs 

which weigh from seven to nine and a half 

pounds but lays it down asa safe rule to choose 
small looking dogs which weigh heavy. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on sound- 
ness of action and sight. Far too many un- 
sound dogs are being shown at present on both 
sides of the: Atlantic, many of them showing 
the effects of congenital rickets. 

Unfortunately, when Pekingese were first 
brought into America, they were considered 
so rare that almost any type which had the 
correct name would pass muster. But since 
the importation, in the last five years, of some 
really good dogs from England the classes at 
bench shows have improved greatly. The ac- 
companying illustrations are of Nowata Min 
Chi, a very beautiful dog, to my mind the 
best I have seen in this country and the win- 
ner of two full championships; Chu Yen of 
Toddington, a Westminster Show winner, and 
Cheng Yen and Gipsy Pearl which I owned. 
All of these dogs are of the same type and 
show, I think, what a true Pekingese should be. 





GIPSY PEARL 


A champion bitch, owned, with Ching Yen, by the Author 
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tury have passed. What have been the 

salient changes in the Royal and Ancient 

game during that period, or before, and 
what are the next fourteen years to bring 
forth? In these days the duties of The 
Committee of Rules of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews are lighter than they 
have been for many a year, due, of course, to 
the European war. Golf from a competitive 
standpoint has ceased to exist, or nearly so, 
in the British Isles and quite so on the conti- 
nent, and with the cessation of the game, 
competitively speaking, queries for enlighten- 
ment on the rules have decreased to a mini- 
mum. For this very reason it is a good time 
for the golfer to pause and think for a moment 
about golf from the standpoint of its rules, 
past, present, and future, and about golf as a 
game, or pastime. 

Treating the mattcr more from the point of 
view of the average American golfer than from 
that of the follower of the game in the “‘old 
country,” it would strike one, first of all, that 
while golf has been making wonderful strides, 
its rules and fundamental principles have 
altered less than those of any other great game 
that claims the attention from a sports-loving 
public. Baseball has seen the introduction 
of its foul-strike rule; its rule against the 
trapped ball; the development: of moist ball 
pitching, of intricate systems of signals and 
many new rules of minor importance. Foot- 
ball has seen tremendous changes in the meth- 
ods of play, such as the elimination of mass 
formation, the introduction of the forward 
pass and numerous other features which those 
familiar with the yearly progress of the game 
know without any further elaboration. 

But golf, which has gained in popularity by 
leaps and bounds until now it holds its thou- 
sands of followers where at the beginning of 
the present century there were hundreds, 
relatively, has seen its greatest progress only 
in the efforts to make the courses keep pace, 
in length and hazards, with the development in 
the skill of the game’s followers, and in the one 
great revolutionizing factor that came along 
about the beginning of the twentieth century, 
viz.: the new rubber cored ball which sup- 
planted the old gutty. 


ULES have changed little and only in 

interpretation. Considering the length 
of years which the same old rules have gov- 
erned the play, it does seem highly discredit- 
able on the part of many golfers that they are 
so little familiar with what is right and what is 
wrong in playing the game; perhaps due to 
the fact that the very great simplicity of the 
game makes it seem a waste of time to give 
them thought or study. But I think that this 
evil will be somewhat eradicated by 1928. 
The membership in clubs, particularly for 
the juniors, is even now being withheld until a 
definite knowledge of the rules is established 


Peegiee: years of the present cen- 











AMERICAN GOLFING IN 1928 


A Little Dip Into the Sporting Future 


By John G. Anderson 


and with this growing generation in line we 
will not be forced to admit, as we must now, 


‘that not one third of the people who play golf 


have ever read the rules thoroughly. 


wae the history of golf in the United 
States is hardly worthy the name “his- 
tory,”’ because so many men still are actively 
identified with the game who were considered 
pioneers in the movement, which led to its 
present place in the athletic pursuits of the 
nation, that “history” at least may serve as a 
basis for delving into the future of the game 
and trying to form some opinions as to what 
the next fourteen years of the twentieth cen- 
tury will bring forth in golf. On the possible 
changes in rules there must first be considered 
the relations between golf in the United States 
and golf abroad. Is the game in this country 
to continue following in the footsteps of the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club in the matter of 
rulesorisit likely to take radical steps of itsown? 

Personally, I think that the governing body 
of this side of the Atlantic will for a good many 
years yet recognize the wisdom of acting in 
complete unison with the authorities abroad, 
with perhaps a steadily growing voice in the 
making of new rules or the altering of old ones, 
to provide for the contingency of the times. 
This would seem distinctly advisable if for no 
other reason than that golf seems to be ap- 
proaching the day when it will be as. big an 
international sport, with its international 
rivalries, as tennis is today with its Davis Cup 
competitions. It is certain that by 1928 we 
will have such contests and to have.any diverg- 
ence of opinions on rules would be both a mis- 
fortune and a mistake, from the standpoint of 
international competitive rivalry, for those 
relationships should be both pleasant and 
profitable to followers of the sport on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


AS to what rules in golf are likely to see 
~ striking revision in the next fourteen 
years or so, there is one, in particular, which 
I think many thousands of golfers on this:side 
of the water would like to see changed, and 
one other where there is danger of a conflict 
of international opinion. The one which I 
fully expect to see changed universally, con- 
cerns the stymie. Here is a rule which to 
countless golfers seems out of spirit with the 
truly wonderful game. Upholders of the 
stymie may argue about the skill which can be 
developed to overcome the stymie, but how 
can they get around the point that when a 
golfer has played two perfect shots to a 450- 
yard green, lays his appoach putt up to within 
a couple of feet from the cup he is entitled 
by rules of reason and fairness to an unob- 
structed putt for his 4; whereas he may face a 
situation where his opponent after driving off 
the course into the rough, getting back to the 
fairway in two, putting his third into a bunker 
near the green and then by mere chance gets 











his fourth shot out of the sand to within a foot 
of the hole and in a direct line of the other 
ball, with no possibility of getting round it 
and not an even chance of jumping over it 
into the cup and staying there. Shots like 
these have decided important matches. It 
may all be very well to argue that any stymie 
can be negotiated successfully, but the experi- 
ence of the golfers does not seem to bear this 
out even in the case of those who spend much 
time in practice. This rule I do think will be 
changed if only to the extent of saying that a 
golfer shall be compelled to play a stymie only 
when he has laid himself one, after both balls 
are on the putting green. The sentiment of 
the golfers at the last amateur championship 
was all for this move. The rule to which I 
have reference in connection with differences 
of opinion between this country and abroad 
is that concerning a matter like the Schenec- 
tady putter. But such cases I firmly believe 
will be worked out amicably. 


wrt strikes me as the big development in 
our golf in the next fourteen years is a 
continuation of the present scientific progress 
in the layout of courses; the process of bunker- 
ing them even more cleverly in order to put a 
greater tax upon the skill of the players; more 
scientific (yet possibly less expensive) ideas 
on the upkeep of links; the careful study of 
grasses which also takes in the study of dif- 
ferent kinds of soils——what kinds are most 
retentive of moisture for the benefit of links 
which normally suffer from drouths; better 
systems of drainage and such like, not forget- 
ting the fact that the clubs will have in their 
employ only those men who do not guess but 
who know about such affairs. We have seen 
the almost complete elimination of the old 
cross bunker, and the substitution of traps, 
mounds and the like, and the time is near at 
hand when the officers of golf and country 
clubs throughout the land will recognize that 
the reason why the British golfers, as a whole, 
are superior to those in America is because 
the British courses are so much more severely 
trapped and so much more exacting both in 
the nature and the knowledge of shots. 


ANOTHER big development of the future, 
as I view it, is in the matter of interna- 
tional rivalry and competition. The entering 
wedge along this line has been inserted, to 
America’s discomfiture it must be admitted, 
in the spring of 1914. But each year is to 
bring forth a greater degree of skill in Ameri- 
can golf, both because of the improvement in 
courses and because of the greater number 
taking up the game in such a wholesouled 
manner. The time is coming when American 
golfers will feel that they can meet the best 
golfers of the world on terms of playing equal- 
ity. It does seem reasonable to suppose that 
by 1928 this country will have Vardons and 
Taylors and Braids of its own. 
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WHAT IS SOCCER FOOTBALL? 


ry 
yt 


VEN at the risk 
of seeming prej- 
udiced, I ven- 


ture the asser- 
tion that soccer is the 
only true football. In 
stating this, I do not 
mean in any way to 





* gy wa disparage the Rugby 
who has gust x 
“cleared” game as played in 


either England or 
America. It is a sim- 
ple statement of fact. 
Soccer is the only 
true football, because it is played primarily 
with the feet. Whereas both forms of Rugby 
have been developed around the handling of 
the ball, the whole fabric of soccer has been 
built on the proposition that the ball shall be 
kicked. 

Before going into further details, I should 
like to comment on a common fallacy. Theav- 
erage man in this country seems to believe that 
the soccer player need do nothing but rove 
over the greensward in an unbridled effort to 
kick everything in sight, regardless of race, 
color or previous condition of turpitude. One 
method of shattering this belief would be to 
point out that were it true, soccer would have 
become extinct long ago by reason of a greatly 
increased mortality rate. 

Moreover, if soccer matches did not furnish 
very tangible exhibitions of brainwork and 
physical skill, you would not find crowds of 
eighty to a hundred thousand people attend- 
ing them. That is the size of the attendance 
at matches in England—or was, before the 
war—and the main reason why soccer in this 
country does not attract equal numbers is that 
the general public does not understand what 
it is all about. 

In an effort to shed a little light on the sub- 
ject, I shall try in this article to explain the 
theory of the game, by telling what the men 
on the team are supposed to do. 


‘THE first requisite for a soccer player is that 
he know how to use his head and feet. I 
refer now to the outside of the head. This 
valuable member is used for hitting a ball that 
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On the left, a half-back bent on : topping a long run by the op- 


posing centre-forward 


And What Are the Members of a Team Supposed To Do? 


By John Chapman Hilder 


All-American Centre-half-back, 1912 


is too high to be kicked. Good players can 
direct the ball with their heads better than the 
average layman can throw it. As to kicking— 
that has been developed to such a point that 
it is an exact science. 

A player must know how to meet the ball 
with either foot in such a way that, no matter 
from what angle it comes to him, he can direct 
it accurately to some other definite spot on the 
field. He may chance to be running, or he may 
be standing still; he may be free, or guarded 
by three or four opponents; he may have his 
back turned to the hostile goal; he may be 
wallowing face downward in 
a puddle; it makes no dif- 
ference. Whether the ball 
comes to him fast or slowly, 
along the ground or in mid- 
air, he must be able to make 
his feet obey the instant 
command of his brain and 
dispose of it (the ball) with 
precision and speed. It is 
no exaggeration to say that, 
many a time, adivergence of a 
quarter of an inch the wrong 
way in the pitch of a man’s 
foot, at the moment of kick- 
ing, has been directly respon- 
sible for the defeat of his team. 

He must also be able to 
dribble, that is, to run with 
the ball at his toe, threading 
his way through, past the 
opposing team. In dribbling 
there are a hundred tricks 
which may be used. A word 
regarding fouls: under this 
head come all cases of hand- 
ling the ball, or a player. 
The penalty for it is a free 
kick from placement awarded 
to the side which did not commit the foul. 


HE business of a soccer team is twofold; 

first to convey the ball into hostile terri- 
tory with a view to shooting it into the enemy’s 
goal, and, second, to prevent the enemy from 
doing likewise. It follows, therefore, that 
part of every team is designed to carry on 
the attack, while the 
‘ rest is intended to serve 
on the defense. 

To this end, an eleven 
is divided into two main 
classes; the forwards, and 
the backs. There are five 
forwards, three half-backs, 
two full-backs and a goal- 
keeper. Upon the for- 
wards falls the brunt of 
the offensive work, upon 
the full-backs and the goal- 
keeper rests the weight of 
the defense, while between 
the two,are the half-backs, 
whose double duty it is to 
follow up the advance 
with the forwards and to 
help fill up the gaps in 
the defense with the full- 
backs. 

In position for the kick- 
off, the forwards are 
ranged across the field 
from sideline to sideline. 
Facing the direction of 
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Three men snapped while 
jumping to head a ball 





their advance, their specific titles are as fo]- 
lows: outside left, inside left, centre, inside 
right and outside right. On an experienced 
team this order is maintained from the first 
whistle to the last, for upon its maintenance, 
as I will try to show, is based the entire theory 
of attack. 

A few yards behind the forward line stand 
the half-backs—known as left-half, centre-half, 
and right-half. They, too, keep their line as 
much as possible, although they are all allowed 
more latitude than the forwards. Still further 
in the rear are the full-backs, left and right, 
respectively, whose exact 
location must of necessity, 
be determined by their own 
judgment. And finally, 
imbued with the comfortable 
consciousness that he is the 
last line of defense—and 
also that he is liable to freeze 
to death—comes the goal- 
keeper. His is the most re- 
sponsible—and consequently 
the most thankless—job ofall. 


HE kick-off finds one set of 

forwardsstanding at exact 
midfield, with the opposing 
forwards lined up about six 
yards distant. The centre is 
right on the ball; his two in- 
side men are within a few 
feet_of him, and his outside 
men—known as wings—are 
hugging the sidelines. When 
the whistle sounds, the cen- 
tre taps the ball a little 
ahead, either to his inside 
left, or his inside right. By 
this time the opposing for- 
wards have charged in an 
effort to gain possession, and at least two 
of them are bearing down on the inside 
man. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
must do one of two things; he must pass 
to one of his own team, or else, by clever 
dribbling, dodge his opponents and rush the 
ball along toward the goal. In most cases 
the safest thing for ‘him to do is to pass, 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


This man has intercepted a pass and is getting the ball under 
control 
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and the best theory of the typical attack 
demands that he pass to the man on the 
wing. That calls for ability to kick straight 
and fast. A poorly directed pass is worse 
than useless. 

As soon as the wing gets the ball he tears 
with it straight down the sideline, while the 
rest of the forwards try to keep level with him. 
The wing man is given the ball for a simple 
reason, which explains why he hugs the line: 
in trying to stop him, the backs are drawn out 
to the side of the field, leaving the goal more 
or less unprotected. When, therefore, the 
wing man has dribbled the ball to within a 
certain distance of the goal, and 
has drawn the backs well out, he 
notes in a flash which of his own 
forwards is unguarded and sends 
the ball flying over to him. This 
man, usually without waiting to 
stop the ball, meets it in motion 
and drives it at the goal. 

Of course, it seldom happens 
that a wing man can draw out the 
defense by himself. He must be 
able to rely on his inside -man to 
stay near and help him. Two fast 
men, playing thus out on the wing, 
about fifteen feet apart, can make 
an opposing backfield look like a 
set of cigar-store Indians. This 
phase of soccer is called “com- 
bination.” It is the most valuable 
asset a team can possess. Height, 
weight, strength and _ individual 
brilliance are of no avail against it. 
But there can be no combination 
unless the players keep their rel- 
ative positions on the field. 


T° be a good forward, a man must have 
speed, endurance and an agile brain.. He 
must have courage and plenty of spirit (ina 
nice way) and above all he must be willing to 
hide his light full fathom deep in the realiza- 
tion that there are ten other men on the team. 
The temptation to play the game single- 
handed is strong. Particularly is this true in 
the case of the centre who, being in front of 
the goal most of the time, often feels called on 
to do all the scoring. 

Forwards do not have to be heavy nor large; 
in fact their efficiency usually depends on the 
ease with which, being light, they can elude 
heavier opponents. 

The half-back is a sort of link bridging the 
gap between the forwards and the backs. No 
little sinecure is his. If it requires speed and 
stamina to make a forward, it takes twice as 





Photo by Paul Thompson 
Three men off the ground. They have jumped—as men will— 
for a high ball. One of them got it 


much to make a half-back. For not only must 
he play up with his forwards when they 
have the ball, but he Must career down the 
field again on the defense when they lose it. 
His function is analogous to that of an 
armoured supply train in battle, he feeds the 
forwards while fighting the enemy. 

That is part of his work on the attack. He 
captures the ball from the enemy: and passes it 
to the man on his own eleven who is in best 
position to receive it. Expressed simply the 


thing sounds simple, but if you have the im- 
pression that it is easy to overtake a flying 
forward, stop him, get the ball, kick it fast to 
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A critical moment. The forward on the right has just shot for 


goal at close quarters 


some definite spot and then dash up the field 
again after it, all in the space of a few seconds, 
put on a pair of shorts one day and try it. It 


- will open up your pores. 


To be a good half, a man must have a sound 
constitution, a well-muscled body, capable of 
standing hard knocks; he must be able to kick 
with accuracy from any angle; he must know 
and have a defense for every trick used by 
forwards, and he also must at all times keep 
cool and remember that there are ten other 
men on the team. 


OW for the full-backs. These two men are 
usually the heaviest on the team and the 
strongest kickers. They are the backbone of 
the defense. When the half-backs have failed 
and the opposing forward line is rushing on 
their goal, the backs are expected to stop it. 
To do this they must 
be able to outguess the 
opposing forwards; to 
know in advance whether 
the man with the ball will 
try to dribble it through, 
or pass to someone else. 
When the forward is near- 
ing goal, a back can either 
charge him, and knock 
him off the ball, or else, by 
quick footwork filch it 
from his toe without using 
force. While some men 
think it fun to try to kill 
an opponent, needless to 
say it is unscientific, and 
no good back will go for 
the man if he has a chance 
to get the ball some other 
way. 

When a back has gained 
possession near his own 
goal, what will he do with 
the ball? There is only 
one thing to do—get rid 
of it. And so he will 
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probably lift it some forty yards or so up 
the field to his own forwards. Or, if there is 
a chance of making a short pass to some one 
near him, he will take advantage of it. A 
back has constantly to make long kicks, but 
you will find that the best men never sacrifice 
accuracy for mere distance. 

The theory of a well-organized defense is to 
cover the opposing forwards and half-backs so 
closely every minute, that they will be unable 
to combine, and so will have to depend on in- 
dividual play, which can usually be checked 
before it does much damage. 

The last man on the defense is the goal- 
keeper. He is the one exception 
to the rule forbidding the use of 
the hands, and even he may not 
run with the ball. The most he 
can do in carrying it is to bounce 
it—as in basketball, at every other 
step. Stationed between the goal- 
posts, with little to do if his own 
team is strong, and a great deal to 
do if it is weak, his lot is far from 
a merry one. In case of victory he 
gets none of the credit, and in de- 
feat he gets all the blame. If he 
makes wonderful “saves” they 
are taken for granted, for he is 
there to make them. If he lets 
a shot get through, he is held en- 
tirely responsible. And the worst 
part of it is that he can in no way 
make up for his misdeeds, since 
the only way to do that would be 
by scoring on the other team, which 
for him is out of the question. 

One advantage of the game is 
that you don’t have to give it 
up on leaving school or college. 
Like golf, the longer, you play it the more 
you find there is to learn about it. I know 
men of thirty-five and forty who have been 
playing ever since they were boys, and who 
in spite of somewhat impaired speed are still, 
able to play rings aroand many men in their 
twenties. 


THs does not mean, however, that you 

have to wait until the whiskers come be- 
fore you can enjoy soccer. Of course, ,it is 
natural that you should get more out of a 
sport when you have become proficient in it, 
than at the beginning, when you are drift- 
ing, aimless as a cloud, over the field. 
But, there is a lot of fun to be found in 
soccer from the very start provided a man 
realize that it is a game rather than a battle 
to the death. 


Photo by Brown Bros. 
A goal-keeper stopping a difficult shot. They come like lightning— 
never twice in the same place 
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This shows the interior arrangement of the new White touring car. Particu- The “Car of Mystery,” alias the Dodge, has just appeared. It is a low- 

lar attention has been given in the design to roominess and comfort. A priced, four cylinder car of about 30 horse power. By the substitution of 

feature is the center cowl, under which are two compartments The tonneau forgings for castings, wherever possible, and using special alloy steels, its 
seat—an this model—folds flush with the door weight has been kept down without sacrificing strength or size 















































Detail of the newest Locomobile. Fold- One of the new closed Locomobiles with a phaeton landaulette custom body of French make. Pains have been taken 
img seat. It has three solid feet which in these cars with the minor details of iheir appointment, such as umbrella holders, through which water is drained off 
also fold. The whole structure may be outside the car; silver coat hooks which fold flat when not in use; thick carpets; cloisonné toilet articles, and smoking 
lifted out of the floor and fastened flat sets; and specially selected lighting fixtures and upholsteries 


against the inside of the body 

































































The great objection to long touring has been the nightly need of reaching a sleeping place. This necessity has It has remained for the Cadillac engineers to 
also prevented camping in a motor since it is manifesily empracticable to sleep with any degree of comfort in be the first in this country to adopt the eight 
the average car. The difficulty has been solved by the makers of the Maxwell, who have evolved a scheme which cylinder motor for use in their regular cars. 
enables the motorist by unscrewing four bolts, io remove the entire front seat, thus obtaining space for a bed This shows the top of the motor 
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That the stream-line design has tended to eliminate much superfluous material in motor-car bodies is demonstrated by the new White touring car 


MOTOR CARS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


UITE contrary to general expectations 
it has been found possible to hold the 
annual Importers’ Automobile Salon 
this season after all. This exhibition 

will open, therefore, on January 2 in its usual 
location, the ballroom of the Hotel Astor. As 
has been indicated in a previous issue, it was 
generally felt here that the war would effec- 
tively cut off any possibility of holding the 
Salon and the plan was indeed definitely given 
up, but within the last few weeks conditions 
in the foreign automobile factories have im- 
proved somewhat and the importers have 
found that they will be able to get cars from 
Italy, England, France and even Germany. 

As in past seasons some very attractive 
coachwork for the imported chassis to be 
shown at the Salon has been turned out by 
body builders here. In general, it may be said 
that these new bodies, show an even greater 
leaning to the curved line than that which has 
marked the models of the recent past. To 
have an angle or an abrupt corner seems to be 
the crying sin of the motor car now. This 
thing of mechanisms and technical complexity 
must be clothed in a garment of artistic har- 
mony. The dernier cri is all for long, flat 
curves; sweeping lines that carry the eye 
smoothly over the whole exterior; shallow, 
boat-like bodies in the open forms that some- 
how give the impression of lightness and 
quick response to power. 

In the closed cars there seems 
to be a tendency for two-color 
effects; the upper body of quite a 
different shade from the lower. As 
might be supposed some effective 
contrasts and blendings can be 
achieved in this manner and the 
resultant cars could certainly not 
be called dull or commonplace in 
appearance. The use of a molding 
to separate the two halves of the 
body is a departure from the en- 
tirely plain surfaces which have 
been the mode but it is justified, 
perhaps, by the way in which it 
heightens the two-color effect. 


HETHER the motorist inter- 
ested in the newest things of 

his avocation goes to the Salon or 
to the National Automobile Show 
in Grand Central Palace where 





the elect of America’s cars make their bow on 
January 2—or whether he goes to both exhibi- 
tions as is more probable—he cannot fail to be 
impressed by the increased “raciness” of ap- 
pearance in the cars he sees. This is not to 
say by any means that there has been any in- 
crease in the number of true speed cars. Quite 
the contrary. The question of great potential 
speed in ninety per cent of the models of 1915 
is left in the background both because it is not 
possible to use exceptional speed in ordinary 
driving and because the speed bug is a rara 
avis—to mix the metaphor—among modern 
motorists. The speed of the present models 
is in their looks. They have that balanced 
proportion of bonnet and body, of height and 
length which spells easy and rapid motion. 
They taper from the radiator—often pointed 
—through the long cowl, along the smooth 
sides and around a well-turned stern in a 
way that inevitably brings to mind the swiit 
sloop. 

One of the things which will impress itself 
on the show visitor this year with special force 
is the number of convertible bodies of various 
types which may be had. Detachable sedans 
and cabriolets; roadsters that may be changed 
swiftly to coupé form, and landaulets with in- 
genious methods of cpening out into touring 
bodies are popular. All of these forms are in- 
tended to serve as double-purpose cars or ma- 





Comfort, mechanical refinement and the ability to turn in a nar- 
row space are paramount requirements for a town car, and they 
seem to have been embodied in the Fiat “20-30” 





chines that may be used with comfort in a wide 
range of temperatures and weather conditions. 
Many are so arranged that intermediate forms 
may be employed so that one of the striking 
factors of the 1915 car is its flexibility as to 
protection and air. 


Siamese sens in quite another way is also 
a keynote of the present season. The sup- 
pleness of engine control of many of the pres- 
ent machines is remarkable. Just as great 
speed has ceased to be an all-important desid- 
eratum, great sensitiveness of response to 
throttle has grown in importance. The dem- 
onstrator of today who takes you out as a 
“prospect” and shows what his car can do on 
hills, usually does not talk a great deal about 
its ability to accelerate at the top of the grade 
and finish a stiff climb, begun at fifteen miles 
an hour, at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour. Rather he shows you with pride the 
car’s pulling power at low speed on high gear, 
starting up the test hill at, say, ten miles an 
hour or less and finishing without engine 
knock or labor, at the same gentle pace—of 
course without going out of “high.” Much 
more store is set now by the ability of a 
car to throttle down on high in traffic than 
to make sixty odd miles an hour on the open 
road. 
HESE several abilities which 
distinguish the ultra modern 
car have been demonstrated re- 
cently by some telling tests. For 
instance a stock-touring car was 
driven all through the White 
Mountains not long ago with the 
gears sealed in high speed. This 
is a feat which could not have been 
accomplished with the older and 
less flexible type of motor. An- 
other car was driven through New 
York’s congested traffic, through 
the shopping district and at the 
most crowded time of day, seldom 
going out of high gear and making 
a fuel economy record of more 
than twenty miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. This test was one of sev- 
eral that have demonstrated the 
efficiency of the modern motor by 
showing its economy of fuel under 
conditions of ordinary driving. 
(Concluded on page 74) 
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Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C, 


Beagles on the judging floor in the trials held in November at Bluemont, Virginia 


DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


HE season of beagle trials in the East 
now drawing to a close has been an un- 
usually successful one. There have been 
a number of meets in various sections 

suited to the demonstration of the beagles’ 
special qualities. One of the most interesting 
was the annual event at Bluemont, Virginia, 
where packs and individuals of high quality 
came into competition. The running of packs 
of eight couples was won by the Somerset 
Beagles of Bernardsville, New Jersey, with 
George B. Post as master. This award carried 
with it the Playmate Cup presented by E. S. 
Reynal of White Plains and the Somerset Chal- 
lenge Cup, Mr. Post’s own offering. The newly 
brought over Belray Beagles of Babylon, L. I., 
of which Raymond Belmont is master, did 
some splendid work. In one of the runs they 
succeeded in ‘making a spectacular kill in the 
plain view of the spectators. The followers of 
the Piedmont Beagles of which Mrs. D. S. 
Sands, Jr. is master, were out in force. Mr. 
Reynal’s 12-inch hounds gave a fine exhibition 
of training also under the good handling of 
their huntsman J.C. Cooley. On the day after 
the field trials the annual hound show which 
accompanies this meeting was held and here 
again the beagle packs were put through some 
stiff paces under the judging of Chetwood 
Smith of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Belmont’s 
Belray pack won over the Wheatley lot of 
which H. C. Phipps is master. The contest for 
the best three couples went to the Wheat- 


ley entry. The wins alternated, however, 
for Belray took the blue for the best 
couple of unentered hounds. Piedmont 


scored a win in the class for bitches, 13 
inches and under, with Nordley Rose, the 
Walfingfield pack of Ipswich, Mass., James 
W. Appleton huntsman, scoring in the field 
trial class. 
Something of a 
stir was caused in 
dogdom on the last 
day of November 
at the fifth annual 
show of the Pek- 
ingese Club of 
America when the 
J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan cup for the 
best dog in the 
show was awarded 
by Miss Lydia K. 
Hopkins, who had 
come all the way 
from California to 
judge the event, to 
Hop Ting of Down- 
shire, the property 


(c) By Underwood & Underwood 
Dr. De Luxe, French bull recently sold 
by Mrs. Mabel Riddel to Mrs. T. W. 

Larsen for the record price of $2,000 


of Miss Margaret Van Buren Mason of New 
York. As soon as the award had been an- 
nounced no less than four owners of rival 
Pekes filed protests on the ground that Hop 
Ting was lame. As gait is one of the important 
show points of this breed the protest had at 


least the merit of being upon vital grounds..: 


The trophy which went to Miss Mason is one 
of the most coveted which is contested for by 
toy dogs. The exhibition, which was held at 
the Hotel Plaza, brought out, as usual, many 
Lion Dogs of quality. Among the leading con- 
tenders for the premier honor were Mrs. 
Harby’s Champion Chu Yen of Toddington 
and another of the same owner’s entries, 
































Mrs. Walter T. Stern, with Bapton Beryl, one 
of the greatest living Scottish terriers, and easily 
the best Scottish in the recent Boston Show 








Ch. Yum and Ch. Chinda, Japanese 
spaniels owned by Mrs. L. E. Domler. 
Ch. Yum was best Jap shown at Boston 


Maid of the Mist, an American bred 
terrier that beat 200 dogs at the Rome 
(N.Y.) show. Owned by Mr.Quintard 


Champion Nowata Chun of Egham. Hop 
Ting was shown in excellent condition. He is 
very strong in mane and frill and is of a 
rich red color. Chu Yen, on the other 
hand, is of the light biscuit colored variety 
and has an exceedingly fine heads Mrs. Harby 
had many wins in thé numerous classes 
to console her, including the classes for dog 
puppies, novice dogs, particolored dogs, dogs 
under eight pounds in weight and stud dogs. 
She also won the first for a team and for a 
team bred by the exhibitor although the brace 
prize for specimens under the eight pound limit 
went to Mrs. R. Knight. The Nowata Pekes, 
indeed, took a big proportion of the total 
awards. 


ASERIES of matches will be held this win- 

ter by the French Bulldog Club of Amer- 
ica at the Hotel Gregorian, New York, on the 
same lines as the competitions which proved 
so successful last season. A record price for a 
dog of this breed, by the way, was recently 
reported in the sale of Champion Dr. De Luxe 
by Mrs. Mabel Riddel of the Haworth Ken- 
nels to Mrs. T. W. Larsen of the Viking Ken- 
nels for $2,000. Dr. De Luxe’s most recent 
win was at the New England French Bulldog 
Club’s show at Boston where he added to his 
long list of laurels. He is by Champion Nell- 
cote Gamin out of Brackenside Lota and is a 
wonderfully handsome specimen of a dark 
brindle color. 

All signs point to a remarkable gathering 
of dogs at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
the kennel exhibit to be held there beginning 
in February. More than two hundred varie- 
ties will probably be on view, including many 
little known breeds. Some of the breeds not 
exhibited heretofore will be five kinds of dogs 
from China, twelve 
from India and 
many from the 
Asian interior and 
Australia. Racing 
whippetsfrom Eng- 
land, ambulance 
and police dogs 
from America, 
the sheep “kelp- 
ies” from the An- 
tipodes, Kangaroo 
hunting dogs and 
the nondescripts 
which are held in 
such veneration in 
Stamboul will be 
included in the ex- 
hibit. Competitions 

(Continued on page 76) 
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SHOPPING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


The Parka and a New Overcoat, Some Shoes, Socks and a Muffler 


would express surprise at the garment 

worn by the gentleman in the lower 

right-hand corner. It is known as a 
Parka—that being the Eskimo word for 
“covering” or “coat.” Mr. Anthony Fiala, 
the Arctic explorer, has become so impressed 
with the advantages of the parka for winter 
uses—such as skating, coasting, and the like 
—that he has hit upon the idea of having it 
reproduced in wool. Its superiority over the 
ordinary sweater is unmistakable. It is 
made with a yoke in the back and a box pleat, 
and the sleeves which are cut full are fitted 
with adjustable cuffs which button up snugly 
around the wrists. Attached to the collar is 
a hood which can be pulled up to protect the 
head, neck and ears or thrown back out of 
the way. A feature of no small importance is 
the roominess of the sleeves beneath the arms, 
which allows the hands to be slipped inside 
for warmth. Perhaps the acme of bad taste 
in dress is the wearing of a rough, colored 
tweed overcoat with evening clothes; and, as 
Euclid would’ say, “the converse is true.” 
Indeed I have often wondered why those who 
commit these sins could not be reached and 
made to compromise, made to stick to over- 
coats of dark hue only. At least then the 
offense would not be so obvious. I consider 
myself very fortunate in having run across an 
overcoat that goes far in solving the ques- 
tion. The Scotch cheviot of which it is made, 
while very light in weight, is exceedingly 
warm. It is also rough enough in texture 
to avoid the over-dressed look by day. The 


| AM convinced that even Solomon the Wise 





By Robert Lloyd Trevor 


color, a deep Oxford gray, makes it suitable 
for evening use, and the flat braiding and 
velvet collar give it an elegance that is very 
distinctive. This overcoat may be con- 
sidered a masterpiece in the art of compro- 
mise and I shall be pleased to tell any one 
where it or any other article on this page, 
may be bought. 


The mackinaw has recently stepped into 


great popularity.. I saw a great many of them 
at the Harvard-Yale football game last month 
and was much impressed with the variety of 
their color combinations. Being of the stuff 
of which blankets are made, they are exceed- 





ingly warm, while the extreme depth of the 
collar renders the mackinaw particularly 
serviceable in wind and wet. 

Here is a dancing shoe which is absolutely 
correct. I do not believe the pump will be 
quite so popular this winter as heretofore. 
This shoe is particularly well balanced as to 
breadth of toe, and is lined with white calf. 

One immediate result of the achievements 
of the pedestrian E. P. Weston in his walks 
across the continent a few years ago was the 
engaging in “stunt” walks by amateurs. 
Many wagers were made as to what people 
could or could not do in the way of walking 
given distances in given hours. Perhaps the 
event of the kind that created the greatest 
interest was a contract entered into by a 
friend of mine to walk fifty miles in twenty- 
four hours. Realizing that ninety per cent of 
a victory would depend upon being properly 
shod, he set about studying the question of 
boots. The wager was readily won. Inas- 
much as my friend gives all the glory to the 
boots, having finished the distance without 
sign of blister or other distress to feet or 
ankles, the picture on this page, showing a 
boot similar to those he wore, may not be 
without interest. 

Newspaper editors are not alone in their 
worries on the score of circulation. There 
are those of us whose blood does not circulate 

(Continued on page 76) 


























Winter overcoat of Scotch cheviot with braided 
edges and velvet collar. A double-breasted, snug 
fitting serviceable coat. Price $40 


<< 








Mackinaws are excellent for skating, and 

other similar outdoor sports. Here is one 

in red, black and white Indian tribal 

design. It costs $15. Other patterns may 
be had 
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Patent leather dancing shoe with flexible 
sole and is lined with white calf. Price 
$3.50 a pair 
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Walking moccasin of gray chrome tanned 
leather. Waterproof. Flexible elk sole. 





Price with heels $6.75, without heels $6.25 








Eskimo parka. A splendid cold weather outdoor 
garment of light though warm wool. Price $15. 


Made also in children’s sizes at various prices 





INCE to cross the sea has become an 

undertaking so hazardous as to tempt 

only a few venturesome spirits, the 

sole avenue of escape from the rigors 
of a New York winter now lies to the south- 
ward. In consequence the Florida and South 
American resorts will have more than their 
usual quota of visitors. 

Very smart are the outfits which have been 
provided for this winter flight. One notes 
that muslin frocks no longer depend upon mere 
daintiness of material and color for their 
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WEATHER REFUGEES 


charm; many of them are as cleverly designed 
as costumes of silk or cloth. The Victorian 
note is pronounced in gowns of quaint striped 
muslin, which are new and immensely effective. 
Some of them are trimmed with taffeta, and 
sometimes skirts of taffeta-trimmed muslin 
are accompanied by the most fascinating little 
taffeta jackets of the type pictured above. 
The sketch at the left shows a green taffeta 
coat with old-fashioned, spreading sleeves, 
accompanying a skirt of white voile banded 
with the taffeta. The collar is of embroidered 











muslin and the cravat of black velvet. Top- 
ping this quaint costume is a low-crowned 
hat of green taffeta ringed with pink roses and 
hung with a black tulle veil. 

The brown taffeta jacket in the sketch at 


the right is the nearest approach to the old-: 


fashioned basque which has yet been seen, and 
is a fitting complement to the straight, full 
skirt of striped brown muslin with points of 
the taffeta applied. The collar is of plain 
white muslin, and the little Balmoral hat of 
black velvet affording a note of contrast. 
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THE WOMAN-ABOUT-TOWN 


Modestly Collared to the Tip of Her Nose and Turbaned to within 
an Inch of Her Collar, with a Minaret Veil for Chic and a Rose on Her Sleeve for Peace, 


HE entire 
crop of beige 
millinery 


must have 
‘been harvested, 
judging from the 
number of beige 
hats worn by fair 
New Yorkers. I 
counted at least a 
dozen the other 
day at the Ritz- 
Carlton, large, 
small and medium- 
sized, either en- 
tirely beige or with 
black trimmings. 
Many are adorned 
with bright flowers, 
flatly disposed, 
some are trimmed 
with an array of 
the tiniest and 
most brilliant 
feathers— mere 
wisps of ostrich— 
and the newest type 
of all is wreathed 
with holly. For 
inspiration the 
milliners are now 
regularly visiting 
the kitchen garden, 
and some of the 
latest hats boast toothsome-looking currants 
and gooseberries, not to mention grapes, small 
apples and raspberries, as trimming. 

At the moment, the favorite hat is a small, 
flat, oval turban, worn at an absurd tilt, and 
oddly becoming to a certain type of face. One 
such turban, of black velvet, is trimmed with 
small silver flowers nestling in airy rosettes of 
white fox fur. In a similar manner a small hat 
of geranium velvet is trimmed with silver 
flowers and black fur. Exceedingly smart is a 
saucy tilted turban tightly banded with black 
velvet ribbon which is drawn through a row 
of silver buckles on the side and tied in a 
small flat bow in the back, with ends falling to 
the shoulders. 


That all may know her sen- 

liments, a slender maid. 

wears the rose of peace 

upon a velvet band about 
her sleeve 


ART and parcel of the passion for beige 
is the vogue of beaver. Frocks of beige 
and almost every color are trimmed with 
this fur. Three inches wide, as a rule, at the 
beginning of the season, the bands of fur are 


growing deeper day by day. To-day I saw a 
long coat, coming to within six inches of the 
hem of the underskirt, bordered for at least 
sixteen inches at the bottom with fur. 
Whatever the Parisienne might have worn 
this winter, had times been different, the New 





Flaunting almost as many points as the costume 
Columbine wears comes a gown of beige velvet 
trimmed at every edge with a band of beaver 


ears; or even high- 


the Smart New Yorker Pursues the Uneven Tenor of Her Way 


Yorker continues to wear the narrow skirt. 
Of beige gabardine or covert cloth, short, and 
worn without a petticoat, the narrow skirt 
falls straight from the hips, showing several 
inches of the white or beige boot-top. Above,a 
Norfolk jacket with long, close sleeves and 
trim collar completes the trig silhouette. Not 
that all skirts are narrow, by any means; one 
sees plenty of wide ones, and when the New 
Yorker wears a wide skirt it is very, very wide. 
The latest measure more than four yards. 


AS regards collars, where the rue de la Paix 
gave us an inch the American woman has 
taken the proverbial ell, and goes about collared 
not only to the ears but to the eyes. It is not 
unusual to see two or three collars, one laid 
over the other, and each mounting higher than 
the preceding one. However, what is added 
to the top of the modish frock is taken off 
at the bottom, so the average is maintained. 
Fashion’s vagaries are amusing. We can 
all remember when 
we wore short 
sleeves, and went 
about in bitter 
weather with 
bare, blue elbows. 
It was the fashion. 
A year ago not 
only was the blouse 
cut perilously 
low, but the out- 
side garment fol- 
lowed the same 
line. This season 
the line of modesty 
is drawn high, and 
by the-same token 
our jackets are but- 
toned close to the 
throat and ruffed 
with fur to the 


er. Some of the 
new coats have fur 
collars of such gen- 
erous width that 
the tip of the nose, 
one eye and a small 
section of the face 
are all that is visi- 
ble; for what the 
collar doesn’t: con- 
ceal is hidden by 
the tilted turban. 





A costume all black velr-* 

and ermine save for pink 

roses which weight the ab- 

surdly fascinating stream- 
ers on the hat 








A Palm Beach frock with prim bodice of apple 

green taffeta and a green and white plaid muslin 

skirt, topped by a green taffeta hat with pink 
roses on the crown 


Untrimmed evening gowns of velvet figure 
largely in the winter’s fashions. Prettiest are 
those of geranium red, Nattier blue, black and 
white. Fur, so much in evidence on the street 
frock, is seldom seen on the smart velvet even- 
ing gown. Brocade gowns are also made in 
simple fashion. 


"THERE is nothing tinselly about the new 
silver brocades, nor are they the tar- 
nished fabrics of a season or two ago. In- 
stead, they have a mellow, silvery, almost 
ivory tone which is little short of delicious. 
Brocades of pale gold were in evidence early 
in the season but now, for some reason, silver 
is preferred. In frocks this material is com- 
bined with fur, bits of velvet, lace and jet. 
A frock of silver brocade may look as if it were 
worth a king’s ransom and still be had for a 
really moderate sum. Slippers of silver or gold 
brocade, in comparison, are costly, but there 
is something irresistible about a slipper of 
brocade, so that without hesitating one is lost, 
and buys. Veritable Cinderella shoes these are, 
dainty, tapering, gleaming affairs with heels 
dizzily high, lined with delicate satin. In the 
shops one sees the usual array of satin slippers 
side by side with those of velvet and kid, but 
the brocade shoe leads by more than a length 
in popularity. 

Evening frocks with short, tight bodices and 
very full, ruffled skirts seem almost to demand 
the ringletted coiffure, which is affected just 
now by some of the season’s buds. The ruf- 
fled skirts are made of tulle in white, gold or 
silver, or of organdie or taffeta. A very full, 


A little rounded shoulder yoke introduces the fash- 

ionable note of quaintness in a luxurious wrap of 

cerise velvet trimmed with brown fox and worn over 
a gold lace frock 





White tulle with its traditional accompaniment of 

black velvet and pink roses, as the débutante of 1915 

will wear it, and by way of contrast a fan of brilliant 
emerald green gauze 


ruffled skirt of white taffeta below a tight 
taffeta bodice is brightened by small, irregular 


knots of cherry velvet ribbon, which are tucked | 
into the flounces here and there after the fash- 
Blue tulle flounces, each flounce © 


ion of ’60. 
bound on the edge with blue satin, form the 


flaring skirt of a pretty dancing frock. The ~ 
tight, sleeveless bodice is of blue satin. Cor- © 
sage and skirt are trimmed with sprays of 


small, bright fiowers. 


Al™ost every coat one sees, whether — 


tight or loose, is belted. These belts vary, 


ranging from a belt of the material of the coat — 
three and one-half inches wide to a strip of — 


varnished leather scarcely an inch in width. 


Between these extremes are kid belts, fur belts © 


and stuff belts galore, placed low on the hips 
or high under the arms. An astonishing num- 
ber of tailored coats are closely fitted to the 


waist-line—wherever that may be—and flare © 
sharply below, measuring yards and yards at © 
the hem. Some of the newest of these are belt- © 


less and oddly tight and short-waisted. 

At the theatre, cloaks of cerise velvet bor- 
dered with white or brown fox may be counted 
by the dozen. Sumptuously trimmed with 
dark fur are the cloaks of gold and flame colored 
brocade affected by those who can indulge 
their liking for gorgeous, expensive stuffs. 
Cloaks of white and silver velvet brocade are 
really magnificent. They are fittingly trimmed 
with snowy ermine or with sable. Black and 
gold or black and silver brocade is also much 
fancied for evening cloaks, which have the in- 
evitable fur trimming. 
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IN THE MESHES OF THE MODE 


With Frocks of Net as Fine as Tulle Is Ensnared 
the Fancy of the Woman Preparing to Go South 


F gossamer delicacy are the new lingerie 
frocks. To the limbo of forgotten 
things have been relegated the gowns 
of satin and lace which only a few short 

months ago masqueraded under this name. 
Net so fine that it resembles tulle is a favored 
fabric for the gowns being made for southern 
wear, and of this fabric is fashioned the frock 
at the left above. Rows and rows of shirring 
about the hips accord well with its simplicity, 
telieved only by the tracery of embroidery 
and the touch of color in the sash; price $98.50. 

Narrow plaited ruches of net trim collar, 





cuffs and skirt of the embroidered net frock at 





the center, and provide the odd decorative 
treatment of the wide girdle. The tiny chemi- 
sette is of filet lace. Through the sheer skirt 
may be seen the delicate French ribbon roses 
which adorn the petticoat underneath. Deco- 
rative petticoats of this kind and decorative 
underbodices are. found in many of the new 
gowns. The price of the frock is $58. 
More than the usual quota of smartness is 
given the gown at the right by the bolero 
motif discernible in the back of the bodice, and 
by the ruche-like collar. Waist and skirt are 
adorned with needlework, and with an open 
embroidery combined with lace; price $45. 












In the becoming line of the neck and 
in the little sleeves held together with 
tiny, flat bows lies the charm of an 
Empire gown of crépe de Chine and 
Valenciennes lace. It may be had 
in pink or white; $6.05 


A petticoat of batiste trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and embroidery me- 
dallions conforms to the mode and flares 
slightly; $3.95. An effective batiste cor- 
set cover trimmed with Valenciennes 
insertion, narrow and wide; $1.50 


A new supple silk and cotton.crépe 
has been pressed into service to make 
this charming set of nightgown and 
envelope chemise. The chemise is 
taped with elastic at the top to keep 


\ 





One must wail many months in order 
to buy so pretty a gown as this for so 
small a sum. It is made of nainsook 
with yoke and sleeves of Valenciennes 
edging, beading, and insertion com- 
bined with embroidery; $1.95 





it in place,and tucked a bit at the 
waist, and both gown and chemise are 
trimmed with folds of net and a picot 
beading. In either pink or white, 
the chemise, $1.95; the gown, $2.25 
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Conveniently minus shoulder straps 
to show through a sheer blouse is a 
combination of fine batiste trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and a trailing 
embroidered design. An interesting 


thing about it is the price; $2.90 






THE OPPORTUNITY OF A 
a} TWELVEMONTH 


Not Until It Comes January Again 
Will the Shops Offer Lingerie So 
Attractive at Prices So Appealing 






oof the — who must 
perforce have the exquisite 
needlework of France adorn 
her lingerie, a prize is rep- 
resented in a charming hand- 
embroidered, hand-made 
nainsook gown at $4.50 








ON 


With no trimming save the Ve 

picot edge and the ribbons 

run through picot-edged eye- 

lets a gown of pink or white 

crépe de Chine is sufficiently 

trimmed to please the most 
fastidious; $3.95 
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A roomy envelope chemise of 
batiste with a little Empire waist 
in which bands of Valenciennes 
insertion alternate with clusters 
of tucks. The lower edge and 


shoulder straps are daintily lace 
trimmed; $1.95 


lines; $2.05 





So charming is the effect obtained by hemstitching 
on a simple batiste gown that one wonders that 
this type of trimming is not used oftener. A ribbon 
run through a casing and a narrow Valenciennes 
edge trim the neck and the sleeves; $1.95 





As simple and fine, but withal 
as charming, an envelope chemise 
as one could wish, made of an 
excellent quality of pink or white 
crépe de Chine trimmed with 
hemstitching, and cut on good 
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Note.—Vanity Faw 
has had a peep into 
the storerooms of the 
shops where collec- 
tions of _ lingerie, 
priced as at no other 
time during the year, 
await the January 
sales, and has selected 
some of the most at- 
tractive garments to 
present on this and 
the preceding page. 
The Shopping Ser- 
vice will buy them for 
you if you like; turn 
to the note on page 64 


























Appealing in price and altogether fascinating in 
effect is a negligée of satin embroidered crépe in 
exquisite shades, trimmed with swansdown and 
yellow chiffon ruffles, $12.75. The boudoir cap of 
net and lace and ribbon and tiny flowers; $3.75 
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Even if but to fold away for With rounded neck and tiny 










future needs ut is wise to _ sleeves comes an underbodice 

lay in a store of chemises of pink or white crépe de 

when one so pretty and fine hine and Valenciennes 

as this made of-white nain- lace; $1.50. Knickerbocker 

sook and trimmed with em- drawers of titched crépe 

broidery and ribbon, costs de Chine; either pink or 
as little as $1.45 white; $2.90 
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Bretelles of embroidery across the shoulders held 

together by little inserts of embroidery at front and 

back, with a ribbon at the top for utility and another 

at the bottom for charm comprise the high waist of 
an unusual nainsook gown, priced $1.50 








THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


What to Buy for the Journey South, 





ia 


VANITY FAIR 


and How Most Advantageously to Buy It—Summery Things Aplenty, and 


HE new clothes 
for southern 
wear, which are 


daily making 
their appearance in 
the shops, are very 
smart and extremely 
varied in design. 
Suits are, of course, 
in the minority; thus 
far, the only ones 
shown have been mid- 
season models which 
represent adaptations 
of the best ideas in- 
troduced in the earlier 
winter fashions. 
This, however, does not apply to the type of 
lounge suit pictured at the lower right, which 
is distinctly individual, and which will be just 
as good style next spring as it is now. Made 
either of covert cloth or of white serge, it 
shows the new, high collar, which crushes 
softly around the- neck, and its cut suggests 
‘the higher waist-line which many people say 
will be the fashion next spring. The skirt is a 





Because it is both smart 

and wearable a woman 

may well decide upon a 

conservative little sailor 
hat, $10.50 





Suggesting a Chéruit model in its loose, shirred ap- 
pearance comes a top coat of a famous make of 
covert cloth, $45; the square-crowned hat, $10.50 





One Hostage to Winter, a Quilted Vest 


Note:—This department is devoted, month by 
month, to selections of new things from the best 
shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, give the 
names and addresses of the shops where any 
articles shown here may be purchased; or, if 
more convenient for you, Vanity Fair will be 
glad io buy for you, on receipt of check or money 
order, any articles described or illustrated in 

this department 


A skirt which puts in a bid for chic in black and 

white, $7.50; a blouse with a becoming winged collar, 

$13.50; and the smartest and smallest of hats, 
price $7.50 


simple, flared model, quite in keeping with the 
severity of the design. Such a suit as this is 
doubly useful since both the skirt and coat 
may be worn separately if the suit is obtained 
in white. 

With it is shown a simple, smart, close-fitting 
hat of rough straw with a crown of faille silk 
ending in a tassel of faille ribbon and silk. 
This type of hat may be conveniently worn 
with a veil for motoring and general traveling. 
An excellent top coat for general wear is 


shown at the lower 
left. It suggests a 
Chéruit model in its 
loose, shirred appear- 
ance, and it is de- 
cidedly new. Again 
there may be seen the 
high, crushed collar, 
which may, of course, 
be worn open if one 
wishes. The loose 
slip-on effect is gained 


As light hat 
by the unusual man- 7 ede heute ae 


and vastly becoming is a 


ner in which the broad-brimmed model in 
sleeves are set into mousseline with a_ kid 
the coat. The slot band, $12 
seams increase the 


well-tailored appear- 

ance of the wrap. It is shown in a famous 
make of covert cloth, in Oxford as well as 
the sand and tan shades. With it is wom 
a sailor hat with a square crown. The top 
of the hat is of taffeta, the brim-facing is of 


hemp, and the trimming consists of a smart: 


cockade of grosgrain ribbon. Like all of the 
hats illustrated, this one may be had in black, 
white and in the most fashionable colors, 





A conservative but unusual suit which will be as 
good style in the spring as it is now, $39.50. A hat 
which seems made to be worn with a veil, $10 
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Bloused “a la Oliver Twist,” at a cost of $5, witha 

skirt of the new cotton gabardine, price $9.50, and a 

sailor of white faille, price $3.50, a woman is ready 
for almost any kind of sports 


Three of the new, flared models in wash 
skirts are shown, one at center of page 64, 
and the two others on this page. The 
one on page 64 is a particularly effective model 
of English piqué, striped black and white, and 
it is buttoned with black-rimmed, white bone 
buttons. Although it has the smart flare, the 
general effect of the model is rather straight, 
as it would of necessity have to be in order to 
look well in so decided a material. Such de- 
tails as the unusual pockets lift it above 
mediocrity. With it is shown one of the loveli- 
est of the new blouses, called “lingerie,’”’ but 
in reality of exquisite 
Georgettecrépe. Fine 
box plaits of the mate- 
rial in the front, back 
and sleeves are deli- 


ered in a small con- 
ventional design that 
is very smart. The 
high collar is fastened 
with a double row of 
buttons and loops. 
The charming lit- 
tle hat seen in the 
same sketch is quite 
round, and is made of 
rough straw in a new 
weave which resem- 
bles a fancy bamboo 
straw. The hat has 
the smallest possible 
brim, which turns up 


The quaintest of little 
hats with that new, old- 
Jashioned look, made of 
Seille silk and fancy 
straw; $12 


cately hand-embroid- ° 


and which is faced with silk matching the 
color of the straw. The only trimming is a 
rosette and loops of grosgrain ribbon. 

The sketch at the lower right shows a 
simple skirt of a new linen-like material called 
Palm Beach cloth in an écru or biscuit shade. 
This material has a close weave and a pleasant, 
smooth texture. The blouse of Georgette 
crépe which accompanies this skirt may be 
had in white, flesh, or the popular sand shade, 
which tones well with the linen color of the 
skirt. It is a severely simple model, but it is 
cool and sheer in appearance, and the material 
tubs beautifully. 


"THE rather large hat illustrated with it is 
an excellent selection for early wear: It 
is shown in the téte de négre and in other dis- 
tinctive new shades. The top of the brim and 
crown are made in a new design of the popu- 
lar bamboo straw and the brim is faced with 
faille silk in a shade to match. The ornament 
posed at the extreme edge of the brim is also of 
the faille silk. This hat is remarkably well 
made of excellent materials, not at all of the 
type one expects in inexpensive millinery. 





At last, a quilted vest which will actually keep one 
warm and which at the same time is good looking; 
price but $4 


The skirt shown at the upper left is rem- 
iniscent of several of the smartest late winter 
models. The fulness is confined at either side 
under hip panels which seem to button down. 
It is of white cotton gabardine, which at the 
present moment is bidding high for popularity, 
and which promises to be a remarkably suc- 
cessful material. It has quite a good deal of 
body, like the wool gabardine, and really re- 
sembles a soft woolen material rather than a 
cotton texture. This skirt buttons with white 
pearl buttons. 


Witt it ispictured a new sports blouse fash- 
ioned after the Oliver Twist models worn 
by small boys. It is of white handkerchief 
linen with collar and cuffs of a heavier qual- 
ity of linen in either white or a deep blue. The 
small sailor of white faille silk is the fitting 
complement tosuch an outfit. The model may 
also be had in ‘corduroy, in black, white and 
in a variety of colors. 

Another very wearable hat is shown at the 
upper left on page 64. It is a sailor of taffeta, 
satin or faille silk with a hemp-faced brim 
and a hemp top to the crown. The smart 
ornament which trims the side front is made 
of the material of the hat and the hemp com- 





bined. This hat is 
particularly effective 
in white with the 
straw facing in the 
new putty tone. 

Three other very 
smart hats are shown, 
two on this page and 
one at the upper 
righton page 64. The 
hat on page 64 is 
ideal for southern 
wear, and is made of 
mousseline with a 
band of white kid 
around the crown. 

Mousseline, used 
several thicknesses to- 
gether, is one of the 
newest millinery ma- 
terials and is particu- 
larly effective in such 
shades as dove gray, 
flesh and putty. The 
model at the upper 
right on this pagé is a 
close fitting, smart hat of the type so necessary 
for traveling, and motoring. It is made en- 
tirely of suéde, which is also a new material for 
millinery purposes and the sole trimming is a 
very thin fantasy which is posed directly at 
the front. The model at the lower left is of 
faille silk and a fancy straw which is like grass 
in appearance. The only trimming is a soft 
pink rose in front. 

A vest which will actually keep one warm, 
and which at the same time is not unattrac- 
tive looking, is shown at the center of this page. 
It is made of black, quilted satin embroidered 
with an ornamental design in brilliant colors. 





Of suede, new 
millinery material, with a 
questioning feather at the 
front is a hat ideal for 
traveling; $15 





Tortoise shell buttons harmonize with the écru 

Palm Beach cloth of the skirt, $10.50, and a sand- 

colored blouse, $10.50, and a téte de négre hat, $10, 
are allpart of the color scheme 
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2685/H 

Whether economy be a fad or 
a necessity it is a good plan to 
have a number of the blouses 
which go into the trunk for 
Palm Beach made at home by 
clever patterns. This design 
might be fashioned of crépe to 

go under a traveling suit 


ATTERNS shown 
P come in 34 to4o in- 
ches bust, 24 to 30 
inches waist meas- 

ure, and 35 to 41 inches 
hip measure, and cost 
50 cents for waist or 
skirt, and $1 for the full 
costume, excepting 2701, 
the price of which is $1. 
Patterns of coatees are 
included with the blouse 
pattern in number 2561, 
price 50 cents. Two pat- 
terns of waistcoats are 
included in pattern num- 
ber 2705, price 50 cents. 
Illustration, directions 
and material require- 
ments are given with 

















268 3/F-2684/F 
A blouse with a collar that 
stands up or lies down, and 
@ skirt that is half plaited, 
half plain 





DESIGNS FOR THE SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


Selections from the New Vogue Patterns 


FZ, 


2705/H 





2805/F-2806/F 
A model for a cotton or serge frock 
is fashionably flared and smarily 
uneven as to the skirt 





a 


2803/F-2804/F 
Braiding such as appears 
upon this graceful suit, 
promises to be much in 
vogue during the spring 


With a well cut pattern 
and a bit or rich ma- \ 
terial, which the shops i 
now sell for a trifling . 





2785/F 
One need but glance at a design for a 
semi-tailored bodice to conjure up 
many charming possibilities 





2752/F-2753/F 
Considering this pattern 
and the modest price of 
satin the formal gown is 
not a formidalle question 


sum, may be fashioned 
a waistcoat which will 
give much additional 
effectiveness to a coat 





2701/F 
A kimono? Yes; but who would 
ever recognize the prosaic garment 
in this fascinating guise 





2801/F 2802/F 
A correctly wide skirt and 
a separate skirt which 
harmonizes with it in line 

and abiding simplicity 
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2561/H 
To link the blouse to the skint, 
a little coatee such as this is 
a most successful expedient, 
It may match the skirt in 
material or it can be made of 
satin like the girdle 


each pattern. The first 
number under each de- 
sign designates the waist 
pattern, and the second 
the skirt pattern. 

Order by mail from 
the Vogue Pattern Ser- 
vice, 443 Fourth Ave., 
cor. 30th Street, New 
York City. Vogue Pat- 
terns may be bought in 
person at 443 Fourth 
avenue, New York City; 
149 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Ye Gitt 
and Favour Shop, 162 
Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 
House, Breams Bldg., 
London, E. C., England. 





26093/F-2604/F 
For damp days a satin 
frock is essential, and this 
is an excellent design from 
which to make it 


and Rolls | 
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COMBINATION CORSET 
COVER AND DRAWERS; 
the corset cover of fine hand 
embroidery combined with Val 
lace and ribbon; the drawers of 
pink or white crepe de chine, 
trimmed with Val lace and rib- 
bon. Sizes: 36, 38, 40 and 42. 


Price $7.90 


Chirty-fourth Street 











From the Janu 


a oe te ia 


EMPIRE NIGHTROBE of 
nainsook. The short bodice 
and sleeves are composed en- 
tirely of fine Val lace. The 
girdle is of wide satin ribbon, 
tied in a large bow. Sizes: 14, 


15 and 16. 
Price $3.75 





see 


BEDROOM SACQUE of crepe 
de chine, in pink, pale blue or 
lavender. The decoration con- 
sists of puffings of chiffon, a 
plaited ruffle of chiffon com- 


‘pleting the arrangement at 


the back. 
Price $7.50 


arp Bale of 





PETTICOAT of nainsook, with 
double flounce; the lower of net 
edged with Val lace frill, the 
upper of Val lace insertion and 
frill, with entre-deux of fine em- 
broidery. Lengths: 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches; waistband 31 


inches. 
Price $3.90 


BH. Altman & Co. 


Fifth Avenue — Madison Avenue 


Qew Bork 









EMPIRE NIGHTROBE of 
eve Ye | bn bodice is ge 
posed of alternating strips o 
Val lace insertion and the ma- 
terial, with entre-deux of em- 


broidery. The neck is threaded 
with ribbon. Sizes: 14, 15, 16 
and 17. 


Price $2.10 


Chirty-fitth Street 
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TOLD IN THE BOUDOIR 


A Chat about the 


Spas of America, and Some Friendly Suggestions’ 


S going abroad with pleasure or safety this 

season is out of the question, the world of 

fashion has as by common impulse betaken 
itself South. White Sulphur Springs seems to have 
replaced the German spas, and the curative mire 
of Virginia is all the rage. Mud baths are quite the 
fad of the moment. “I am as fit as possible and 
could dancé all night without fatigue,” remarked 
an enthusiastic advocate of this treatment in the 
corridor of the Green Brier at White Sulphur 
Springs the other day. 

“Such wonders have’ been accomplished in the 
short time that I have been here that I am loath to 
discontinue the treatment, and so I am taking home 
some of the precious mud, refined for the neck and 
face,”’ she continued. Needless trouble, merely 
carrying coals to Newcastle. A little French woman 
who has become adept in the use of the curative 
mud, and who was long connected with an English 
royal household, is in New York, and is putting out 
jars of this preparation, which when applied acts 
like a soft electric and brings the blood 
into free circulation leaving the skin white and 
velvety. A delicate pink flush is stimulated in the 
cheeks, which becomes permanent if the prepara- 
tion is used once or twice a week. This mud costs 
$5 a jar, and is being sold in large quantities. 

There is another kind of treatment which re- 
quires the use of a mud mask. This is a corrective for 
the relaxing of the muscles of the face caused by fatigue. 
The mask may be used with telling effect if one has an 
hour to spare before dinner. The preparation itself 
comes in small jars for 50 cents. 


ie vogue this winter equally with the use of curative 
mud is massage oil. So great is the demand for a 
new Russian oil that the manufacturer who put forth 
this make has awakened to find himself famous. The 
oil is sold at 40 cents, 65 cents, and 80 cents a bottle. 
A liquid paraffine oil for massaging the body is $1 a 
bottle. A fine muscle oil which braces relaxed tissues, 
fills out the hollows, and gives youthful fresku.css to the 
face by removing even the most stubborn lines, is from 
$1 to $4 a bottle, according to size. 

Another oil is intended to fill out the deep lines 
around the nose and mouth, which are impossible to 
hide even with the new liquid powder. It may be 
purchased at $8 the bottle. The oil is $2.50 for a large 


for Defeating Wind and Weather 





bottle and $1 for a smaller one. A developing oil for 
neck and arm massage comes in a large bottle at $2.50. 
This should be kept in a convenient place on the bath- 
room shelf, for a few moments’ massage and a few 
trifling exercises before the bath will work wonders 
especially if a bit of ice is patted over the neck and 
throat after the bath is finished. Pure olive oil is 
capital too, as the smoothness of the skin of the Italian 
beauty shows, but it does not agree with all skins and 
care must be used in employing it. The olive oil comes 
in fascinating little brown jugs at 85 cents. 


XPERTS in skin specialties recommend changing 
from one skin food to another, rather than a con- 
stant use of the same food. One day a massage with 
a muscle oil may be given, on another day, a fine skin 
food may be used, or the healing and building cream, 
which winter weather makes a necessity. Among the 
new toilet creams is one which will appeal to the 
woman who suffers with that affliction to beauty, a red 


nose. It is made by a specialist here, who avows 
miracles for it.’ In flesh color, 50 cents a box. 


F  Gyemniornng cream for cold weather, which js 
especially good to use after the oil rub is q 
greaseless cream, the chief ingredient of which ig 
the juice of fresh strawberries. $1.75 to $3 a jar, 
A cream made for the sportswoman whose skin jg 
likely to become dry and hard from exposure ig 
$1.50, and its use will prove a saving grace to the 
woman who has a tendency to forget her appear. 
ance until the evening, and then add further ruin 
by a hasty make up. 

Speaking of creams, the hands need as careful 
attention in the bitter chill of winter as the face, 
A cream should be kept always near and rubbed 
well in before washing the hands and just a touch 
should be rubbed in after the hands are dry. 

A paste compounded solely for the hands will 
restore the smooth, white appearance and prevent 
the disfiguring hangnails which appear if the cuticle 
about the nails gets dry. The price is $2 a box, 
Another paste for the hands, which is delicious to 
use and a joy when a hasty cleansing is needed, as 

unless pure and free from alkali is worse than 
less, is made of almonds in a paste which may be 
used as soap most effectually. It costs go cents a jar, 


N accessory seen in a well equipped boudoir 

was a portable lamp just put out by an electrical 

firm which might well induce a woman to exchange the 

old lamp of beauty for one of such advantage. It isa 

top-like affair which may be opened out, adjusted at 

any desired angle, and placed wherever one wishes b 
pene, | the suction ball against the. mirror or w: 


t may be used anywhere, on the head of the bed, over 


the back of the chair, or on the dressing-table, and it 
will stand, hang, or adhere to the smoothest surface. 
It is in nickel and may be packed in a’small s 
the bulb and wire fitted safely inside the nickel base 
and shade. Such a lamp is a wonderful convenience in 
traveling for every small inn has electricity to-day, 
but it seldom happens that the light is in the desired 
spot. This little invention is $2 complete. 


NOTE: The Vanity Fair Shopping Service will gladly 


buy'for you any of the articles described herein, as 1s ex- © 


plained in the note on page 64 of the present issue. 


e, with | 
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First, we have been able to secure, 
in addition to full lines of our regular 
goods, two very important lots of Irish 
Table Linens of the very highest'stand- 
ard of quality at such price concessions 
as enable us to offer these at an average 
discount of 25% from our regular 


In these lots there is a very wide col- 
lection of patterns in Cloths of all sizes 
with Napkins to: match, and our guar- 
antee — ‘‘Satisfaction or your money 
back’’—goes with every piece. 
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Annual Sale at McCutcheon’s 


UNTIL within a few weeks ago we felt that we could not possibly 
hold an Annual January Sale this year. 
the War would make this impossible. 


Happily our well established reputation in foreign markets, ee 8 
plemented by prompt and decisive action on our part, brought 
results which are most gratifying. 


This Annual Sale now promises to be quite as important as any we have ever held. 


Illustrated Booklet covering the goods offered at this sale free on request. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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In addition we have also made im- 
portant price reductions on several other 
attractive lines made up of patterns and 
lots to be discontinued, etc., and to cap 
the climax we offer a 10% reduction 
on everything else in our regular 
Housekeeping Linen Departments. 

This special 10% reduction will also 
apply to our Lingerie, Hosiery, and 
Children’s Wear stocks. 


Our choicest and most exclusive pat- 
terns and qualities in all of these are 
subject to this special 10% discount. 
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My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and more 
Beautiful than all the external treatments 
you might use for a lifetime. No massage, 


lasters, 


electricity, vibration, astringents, 
ature’s 


a filling or surgery — Just 


nd are perman 
My System makes muddy, sallow = 
clear, and the complexion as fresh as in 
girlhood; firms the flesh, and never fails 
to lift drooping and sagging facial mus- 
cles, thereby Pench pte resultant wrin- 
kles he and neck are 
rounded out and chews silied in. 
ys Rey or too young to 

y System makes Souibae! chine disappear 

icky and it leaves the flesh firm after 

the one fat is worked away 

beauty gee ae a plemented 
ive special work to make gure more 
shapely and youthful; pA to 
beautify the sgt eyebrows and eyelashes, 
hands, nails and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my 
Facial Exercise will freshen complexion and 
give it a most exquisite coloring. 

Write today for my New Booklet on 
Facial Beauty Culture, Body Culture and 
New Beauty Suggestions—FREE. 

If you tell me what improvement you 
would like, I can write you more helpfully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. D-1 
209 State Street Chicago 
The First Woman to teach Scientific 
Facial Exercise 


" Results come soon an 


No one 














TORTOISE BRAND 
HAIRPINS 





‘THE unequalled imita- 
tion of real shell—as 
beautiful—more durable. 


Important 


Ask to see these hairpins 
in the fashionable new 


color “DEMI BLONDE.” 
25c a Box 


All Sizes All Shapes 


























This is The Redfern Lady who has become 


famed through her pleasing personality, and as 
Hermione says, 








“Temperament is passing out, 
and personality is coming in.” 


The attractive figure of the well-dressed woman 
is not the result of chance corseting—it is the result of a 
careful selection. This accounts for the winsomeness of 


The Redfern Lady. 


Her corset is an essential garment in the make-up 
of her personality, and she selects it with deliberation. 
It models her flesh subtly into its shape, and the figure 
becomes graceful—lithesome—attractive. | Therefore, 


Kefewr 


corseting is appealing to all well-dressed women. The 
velvety feel of the fabrics of all Redfern Models, and 
the daintily applied, really beautiful trimmings, add a 
touch to the garment that is truly fascinating. 


Redfern Models will always be found where 
carefully selected wearing apparel is offered—at all 
high class department stores, and at 

















The Redfern Corset Shops, at 510 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 19 East Madison Street, 
Chicago; 114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 









Three to Fifteen Dollars 
At High-Class Stores 


(iaets. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Street Coat of Dark 
Eastern Mink With 
Small Mink Muff 
to Match. 





































The exquisite 
quality and 
distinctive 
style of Re- 
villon furs are 
a source of 
permanent 
satisfaction 
to the wearer. 

















19 West 34th Street 
New York 
London 





Paris 
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A silly little elephant trimmed 
with pearls is of exquisitely 
colored enamel, and far from 
longing for the jungle, he is 
quite at home adangle from a 
slim gold watch-chain; $10 








The fleck of contrasting A rosy splash of color to Wee in size, but with in- 

color is attained in a pink, nestle against the collar finitely varied colorings, 
t orange, yellow, or white is a velvet rose with velvet comes a crysanthemum 
| velvet pond lily; $1.25 leaves; 50 cents boutonni2re; 30 cents 
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A pretty bauble is a 
necklace in which balls 
of imitation jade are 
strung together by an 
antique silver chain 









































with here a link and 
there a filigree ball; $1 Hatpins, which for so long have been All dolled up in lace and ribbon and 
‘: P content merely to serve, are beginning boasting as well a boutonniére of forget- 
Note.—Vanity Fair to be used decoratively again, and two me-nots and lilies is this sachet for wear 
will buy for you any big pearl pins like this one are smart; on a dainty betrimmed petticoat; 11 
article shown ahove 75 cents each inches long; $2 
eS 















Oblong pieces of fretted silver with 
imitation pearls and lapis lazuli 
bet are fashioned into a simple 
chain which will look pretty about 
the young girl’s throat; $2.50 

























Things a 
Young Girl 
Fancies 
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removing fore- 
head lines. 








Lecture Number Five: 
FIRM TISSUES DISPEL WRINKLES 








Adair 


Ganesh Chin 
Strap ($5., 
$6.50) for re- 
ducing the 
“double "’ chin. 

















COMES TO 
NEW YORK 


to do her shopping, 
will find that we Ss be of great assistance 


to her. We are specialists in catering for 
have v4 sod the fe lty and 
a of ideas for imparting novelty 
charm to the entertainment of the 
the wedding reception, etc.,etc. 

On re est we will be pleased to send 
free our booklet’ Wedding Suggestions. 





ttendant festivities, and 
bridal party 


| The Muscle Developing Oil will rejuvenate 
| the tissues of the face, remove lines and wrinkles 


Lines, wrinkles or small furrows are the result of lagging, sagging, tired 
tissues underneath the outer skin. 

Some muscles and tissues of the face are not exercised sufficiently and 
become fixed and rigid. Others are over active and become strained, 
weakened, and soon sag and droop. Where these two kinds of tissues cross 
or join each other, a wrinkle, line, furrow or hollow soon shows through 
the outer skin. 

The longer such lines are permitted to remain the more imbedded in the 
skin they become—like a crease in smooth paper. Rejuvenating, stimu- 
lating, and nourishing the tissues and muscles beneath is the only logical 
and successful method of removing the cause. This is easily and satisfac- 
torily accomplished by Mrs. Adair’s 


MUSCLE STRAPPING TREATMENTS 


given by her trained English assistants in the New York Salon, duplicating 
those given in the London and Paris Salons. Such treatments, demonstrat- 
ing Mrs. Adair’s superior knowledge of the physiology of the face, neck and 
chest, and giving wonderful results, cost $2.50 each or less by the course. 


Mrs. Adair’s Complete Lecture Book Will be Mailed Free on Request 
SOME GANESH PREPARATIONS AND SPECIALTIES 


Ganesh Lily Lotion whitens the skin; keeps it 
smooth; in pink, cream and white, $2.50, $1.50. 









628 Fitth Ave. New York 
Visitors to New York City always welcome 
Established in 1839 
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| and fill out hollows, $5., $2.50, $1. 
| The Diable Tonic will strengthen the skin and 
| make it able to stand hot rooms; closes pores; 
| reduces puffiness under the eyes, $5., $2., 75c. 
| Ganesh Rubber Gloves for whitening the 
| hands, $1.25. ; 

Nasal Clamp prevents nostrils spreading, $5. 


Poudre de Rouge, perfectly natural and deli- 
cately perfumed, $1.25. 

Enameline, to whiten neck and arms for even- 
ing, $1.50. 

Indiana Perfume, $2.50. 

Anti-Puff Lotion (with brush) for bad puffs 
under eyes, $1.25. 


Any of Above Sent Upon Receipt of Cheque. Send for Compiete Price List. 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York Telephone 2439 


k LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W. 


PARIS, 5 rue Cambon 4 
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KEEP YOUR 
[ACE YOUNG 





WUTICURA 


Willhelp you. Use it freely 
with hot water morning and 
night, working the super- 
creamy lather well into the 
skin. Rinse with cold water. 
In case of pimples or black- 
heads, smear the face with 
Cuticura Ointment but do 
not rub, and allow to re- 
main five minutes, then 
bathe as directed. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.: Lennon, Ltd.. Cape 
Town: Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay: Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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That Irresistible Appeal 


A beautiful writing paper is in itself a cordial 


invitation to write. 


It makes a pleasure of 


what is sometimes a duty. No one paper exer- 
cises this irresistible appeal with -the force of 


Cranes. Gnen Gon 


THE NEW ELIZABETHAN 


One of the latest and most beauti- 
ful of the many types of Crane’s 
papers is a rich, paneled corre- 
spondence paper which you must 
be among the first to use. You 


New York 


Rice Leaders of the World Association 


Address all inquiries to Dept. I. 


EATON, CRANE & 
PIKE COMPANY 


have no conception of the satis- 
faction Crane’s papers bring until 
ou try them. Send us 10 cents 
i an assortment of full-sized 
Crane’s papers and envelopes, in- 
cluding the Elizabethan, and test 
for yourself their merits. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Trade Mark 

















When you change your address 


LEASE give three weeks’ notice in advance when you wish your 
address changed on Vanity Fair’s mailing list, and avoid all 
danger of missing a single copy. Many Vanity Fair subscrib- 

ers are constantly moving about and with new subscriptions being 
entered daily, there are thousands of new addresses to be placed on 
the wrappers every month. This cannot be done without due notice. 

Be sure then to send Vanity Fair a postal card with both your 
old and new address at least three weeks before the publication date 
of the number you wish sent to your new address. 


When your copy seems late 


N many districts the post office now sends magazines by freight 
where formerly they went by mail. Freight may be delayed and 
sometimes is. Remember this if your copy does not come on 

the exact date you expect it and be patient for two or three days. Of 
course, if your copy is unreasonably delayed, we want to know 


about it at once. 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 














COIFFURE NOUVELLE 


Combines our Featherweight Trans- 
formation and our wavy torsade 
with ends curled. 


A Charming 
Coiffure 


THAT IS EXCEED. 
INGLY ATTRACTIVE 


It is possible for you to have 
your hair arranged in the 

revailing mode, even if you 
oa not been endowed 
with long or abundant hair 
or unfortunate to have lost 
any of its original loveliness. 


Our Featherweight Trans- 
formations are the perfection 
of the natural, and can be 
dressed in any fashion as 
ou would your own hair. 
atches your hair in both 
texture and color and allows 
you to*have a coiffure that 
reflects your personality. 


In the making of all our 
transformations we use only 


Superior, Soft and Wavy 
French Hair. 


Recent Importations of Hair 
Ornaments and Novelties 
consisting of Shell Combs, 
Amber Pins, Jewel Pins, and 
Parisian Innovations, in Ar- 
tistic and Exclusive Motifs, 
for beautifying Milady’s Hair, 
on exhibition. 


Our new Booklet “D,” just 
issued, sent on request. 


Brus 


oe ue 


Sanaitet Hairdressers 
12-14 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 
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A newcomer in the crowded field is the Lewis VI, a car A roomy White “30” town car In the latest Stevens-Duryea touring car the — 
of moderate price and a small bore, long stroke motor with a roof extension detached is brought up over the sides of the b 


from the driving compartment 




















Motor Cars for the New Year 


(Continued from page 57) 


Two cars of different makes, for instance, have made 
records of more than twenty-four miles to the gallon 
of gasoline when under official test. It cannot be 
doubted that one strong factor of an accomplish- 
ment of this kind has been the long-stroke, small-bore 
motor. 

Another factor in some of the fuel-economy tests 
has been new methods of feeding fuel. One of these is 
by a combination of vacuum and gravity. The gaso- 
line is drawn from the rear tank into a small supple- 
mentary tank, mounted on the dashboard under the 
bonnet, by the suction of vacuum. Thence it feeds to 
the carburetor direct through a short line and by 
gravity. 

For very cold weather several different methods of 
heating the car may be found in this year’s models. 
Electricity, now so important a factor in the operation 
of the gasoline car, has been turned to account and the 
exhaust heat has been made use of for the same pur- 
pose. Some motors, by the way, have been designed 
with a view to preventing this exhaust heat from being 
an annoyance to the driver. The experienced motorist 
who has done much riding in the front seat or has driven 


left between it and the floor of the car and far less heat 
is sent into the front compartment. 


RECENT development in the motoring world 
which is being watched with interest by car 
maker and automobile public alike, is the announce. 
ment of a new substitute for gasoline which, it is claimed, 
can be manufactured for less than two cents a gallon. 
The fluid, the known consitutents of which are water 
and napthaline, has had one test of 1,000 miles on the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway and several shorter 
trials in all of which it has given apparent satisfaction. 
It may have an important bearing on the fuel question. 
Inquiries have not shown. any marked tendency, how- 
ever, on the part of its holders to sell their Standard 
Oil stocks short. 
































To any single department—motors, for instance— 


This peaceful looking vessel is one of a number of Vanity Fair can natura!ly allot only a very small portion 
cars made for military purposes in the Isotta of its pages. It is, however, always ready to take up in 
Fraschini shops correspondence with its readers any matters of motor 


interest. We shall be glad not only to answer questions 
a good deal will remember how hot the floor of the and secure catalogues, but, if you desire, to aid you in 
front compartment has become at times on a long trip. the selection of cars and accessories, and to keep you 
This was chiefly due to the fact that the exhaust pipe informed of the latest innovations in the automobile 
was led away from the manifold directly under that world. A postal card will bring you the name of the 
part of the car. A new way to treat this difficulty is manufacturer of articles described in this department 
to bend the pipe toward the radiator and then bring it of Vanity Fair and advice as to where they can be 
down and back. In this way a considerable space is purchased. 





MISS SWIFT 





11 EAST SSTH STREET 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


ALSO UNIQUE DECORATIVE 
ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR IBED-= 
ROOM, BOUDOIR, LIVING ROOYPFI 
AND ALL OTHER INTERIORS 


ENTRANCE TO MISS SWIFT’S NEW BUILDING 
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AN INCREDIBLE 
TRANSFORMATION 


This smart costume is one I 
actually made from an old gown, 
that was entirely out of style. 

Don’t throw away your old 

3. Let me make them over 
into the latest styles. 

If you live out of town, just 
send me a well - fitting lining, and 
I will make over any costume to 
_ your entire satisfaction. 

Drop me a line to-day or phone 
Riverside 4884. 


Mme. BLAIR 


132 West 91st Street 
New York City 














The Homer Establishment where an old 
gown is really remade into a creation 


Rebuilder of Gowns 


A gown rebuilt by me means a creation 
that is up-to-date in every detail, with all 
the chic and line of the latest Parisian ideas. 
I rebuild gowns successfully for out-of-town 


customers —let me give you my ideas and 
estimate before you discard any gown or suit. 


Perfect Reasonable 
Workmanship Prices 


11% West 37th Street, New York 





‘made, assure comfort and 


“The Highest Art in Corseting” 


“THE highest art in cor- 

seting’’ is attained in 
Peetz Front Lace Corsets, be- 
cause of their superiority; The 
American Idea built on Paris- 
ian styles. 


PEETZ CORSETS 


whether made to order or ready 


graceful lines, lending sup- 
port to the figure without 
stiffness. 


A Peetz Corset is moderately 
priced, within the reach of 
every woman. The made-to- 
measure are priced from 
$12.50 to $35.00. The ready 
made corsets in stock are 
priced from $5.50 to $12.00. 


PEETZ 
Front LAcE Corset 


36 EAST 33rd STREET 
NEW YORK 

















LET THE 
VANITY FAIR 
SHOPPERS MAKE 
YOUR PURCHASES 


Why waste hours 
wandering from shop 
to shop when you can 
sit comfortably at 
home during this cold 
weather and let the 
Vanity Fair shoppers 
secure for you exactly 
what you want? 


They will buy for you 
any article editorially 
mentioned or adver- 
tised in Vanity Fair. 


No matter where you 
are, you may, through 
them, get every ad- 
vantage of the metro- 
politan shops. 


For particulars see page 6 
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BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


trance =WAUDEVILLE tie wortp 


Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. In the bills presented there's a 
dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 








DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 
EVENINGS, 25cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 











At 20 


and from then to perpetual “39”, every 
woman faces the possibilities of wrinkles 
and fading color. Possibilities, but never 
actualities, to the woman who uses Dr. 


Dys’ SACHETS de TOILETTE. 
For th an, 
coe “SACHETS SIMPLES, $1 a box 


For fair, delicate pies. 
TS DE JEUNESSE, $3.75 a box 
For brunettes 


SACHETS & a L’AUBEPINE, $3.75 a box 
For a | a skins, 
aa CONCENTRES, $3.75 a box 
For very - ski 
SACHETS 5 DE FRAICHEUR, $5 a box 
For puffy, loose 
sacties SUPRA, $5.50 a box 


For faded 4 complerions 
TS DE BEAUTE, $6.25 a box 
Effective Parisian methods in Facial Treatments, 
at DARSY’S. $2.00 





V. DARSY fle. 


American Branch free on Pons 
Dept. V, 14 West 47th Street, New York 




















CUSTOM 
MADE 





Black beaded vamp with silver quarters 


you should know the ad- 
vantages—in comfort, 
style and appearance — of 
custom shoes, individually 
measured and designed. 


In order to introduce my- 
self to new customers who 
will appreciate the superior- 
ity of my workmanship I now 
offer, for a limited period, 
custom made slippers spe- 
cially priced 


$7.00 and up. 


Order a pair now and add 
to the smartness of your 
costume. 


JAMES MOORE 
44 West 37th Street New York 
Tel. 4832 Greeley 


A full line of fine black satin 
slippers in stock, at $6 the pair. 
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Sleeping socks of Shet- 
land wool. 85c a pair 


properly, and he who knows 
anything about this physi- 
cal infirmity will, I am sure, 
admit that it is conducive 
to insomnia. For him a 
real benefactor has sprung 
up in the inventor of the 
sleeping sock. It comes 
from the land of the tame 
and woolly Scotchman, and 
in texture is identical with 
the fuzzy sweater jacket 
which we sometimes wear beneath our walking coat. 
The socks are remarkably inexpensive, extremely light 
in weight, yet full of perennial warmth. 

Up to a day or two ago I had thought that the possi- 
bilities of the muffler (other than in motor cars) had 
been exhausted, but it has remained for a Fifth Avenue 
haberdasher to show us something novel. In the dif- 
ferent variations of which there are four, one side is 
invariably black while the other is either a very soft 
shade of purple, blue, maroon or white. It is made of 
pure knitted silk, and the thin mesh shown in the stripe 
in the picture lends a very faint but effective sense of 


Shopping for the 
Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 59) 






New pajama coat of fancy madras with a 
shawl collar, which may be turned up. 
Price with trousers $2.50 





New reversible silk muff- 
ler. One side black, white 
or some other color on the 
$6.00 


other side. 


color. I have long felt that 
there was something radi- 
cally wrong with the neck 
effect and comfort of the 
pajamacoat. Aman wiser 
than I has gone to the root 
of the thing and has evolved 
a pajama coat which is not 
only comfortable but has 
the distinction of being 
good looking. While the 
details are very well carried 
out, such as the large pearl buttons, etc., the feature 
is the collar of which I speak. It is a deep rolled effect. 
This makes for much better breathing facility (as well 
as looks). The collar is also convertible or made to 
adjust to button right around the neck. 


If by any chance you happen to have drifted out of touch 
with the shops or the fashions, a letter to Vanity Fair will 
bring you in return the answer to any question. And if 
you are for any reason unable personally to buy the things 
you want, the Vanity Fair Shoppers will gladly do your 
buying for you, free of charge. 





VANITY FAIR 


Dogs and Their Owners 


(Continued from page 58) 


have been arranged between the sheep dogs of various 
countries and a leading trainer of sheep dogs ip 
Europe has been engaged to take charge of these 
contests. Bloodhounds will have an opportuni 
to compete in trail following and there will be q 
= ‘for American bird dogs to show their metal 
a 


7 international sheepdog trials promise to be of 
commanding interest among these contests. Each 
of the countries in which the herding of sheep is ay 
ancient or a widespread calling lays claim to the bee, 
breed of dogs for the purpose and on this occasion tor 
the first time in any general or large way, the sheep. 
dogs of England, Wales and Scotland will be put to te 
test of active competition with those from the hithe 
side of the equator. That there are good dogs of re 
markable intelligence in the business of flock tending 
below the line is undeniable. They have not at all the 
appearance of the shepherd dogs of the northern hemi 
sphere, however. The Australian dog, for instance, pre- 
sents rather a marked contrast to the Shetland variety, 
He may not be so big as his Northern cousin but he 
of wonderful activity on his feet. Short coated and 
with standing ears, he is generally jet black in color and 
is a bundle of quickly responsive nerves. In Australia 
there are two names for the sheep dogs, Kelpie and 
Barb. The first word really means help and is, there. 
fore, a most suitable name for these useful canines. The 
other name is probably a colloquialism for the breed 
derived from one famous specimen, who was christened 
Barb, hailing from Tasmania. The kelpies have to go 
through severe tests of their ability in their own land 
including the strenuous Maltese Cross drive. In this 
test eight six foot sheep hurdles are set up in the shape 
of the famous symbol. Passageways between them are 
only wide enough to allow one sheep to pass at a time 
and the animals have to be driving toward all four points 
of the compass, while the passages are all open at the 
same time. The dog that can successfully bring off this 
trial may safely be set down as a past master in sheep 
herding. 


Dogs are tricky things to buy. It will save you a lot of time, 
trouble, disappointment and expense if, before making 
your purchase, you will write to the Dog Mart of Vanity 
Fair, explaining your needs. This department, which 
appears on pages 12 and 13, is conducted by experts, who 
are not only capable of advising you, but who can buya 
dog, or many dogs, for you. Consult them at your com 
venience. Their services are free of charge. 








Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber garments a few 
hours a day, and your superfluous flesh 
will positively disappear. 


DR.WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe an sear reduction of all 
unnecessary flesh, hey cover the entire 

y or any part. They are endorsed by 
leacing physicians, 








The Story of a Chemise 


By WONHOO KNOWES 


Chapter I—Purchased at Famous-Fifth-Avenue- 
Establishment by Mrs. Stuyvesant- 


Spenditt. 


Chapter II1—Wornby Mrs. Stuyvesant-Spenditt. 
Chapter III—Sent to the Average Laundry—and 


torn. 


Chapter IV—Worn by Mrs. Stuyvesant-Spend- 


itt’s maid, Clarisse. 


Chapter V—Bill of Famous-Fifth-Avenue-Estab- 
lishment grows larger month by 


month. 








Bust Reducer, $5 


Made of Dr. Walter’s famous flesh-reduc- 
ing rubter with coutil back. 
The reducing qualities of this garment are 


remarkable, at the same time it gives 
added comfi 


‘ort and style. 

Neck and Chin Reducers, $3 
Chin Reducers only, $2 
Frown Band ; $2 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 


for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where ——- Invaluable to those suffer- 


ing from 1 ism. 

Rubber ElasticWebbing “Slip-Ons” $8 up 
Rubber ElasticWebbing“Slip-Overs”’$6up 
Write at once for further particulars, 
DR. JEANNE WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. D 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
Philadelphia Ri MRS. KAM- 
MERE, 1029 Walnut St; Sau Francisco 
Representative, ADELE MILLAR CO., 


66 Geary St.; Chicago Representative, 
E. BURNHAM, 1:8 North State St. 





Chapter VI—Mr. Stuyvesant-Spenditt secures 
Reno divorce on grounds of ex- 
treme cruelty, incompatibility and 
extravagance. 


The Moral of This Tale is Economy 


Do your delicate things go to the wrong laundry, where strong lyes 
and washing powders work deadly havoc? Then the ruinous treat- 
ment continually adds to your ‘‘clothes expense’’ account. 


Isn't it worth while to try an experiment in sensible economy? Let 
us show you the difference between the two kinds of laundry service. 
Just send us your hamper this week—a demonstration will cost you 
little and prove much. 


Simply call 8290 Madison and ask for Mrs. Margaret Elliot, the 
Manager. 


Wolcott and Laundcy 


156 East 34% Stceet 
New York City 








































Guard your com- 
plexion day and night. 


An application of 
Creme De Meridor 
before exposure 
to wind and cold will 


prevent dryness and 
chapping. Used be- 
fore retiring, it will 
keep the skin clean 
and soft and beautify 
the complexion. 
Creme De Meridor 
is absolutely grease- 
less and will not 
grow hair. 


Add to your beauty by 
using De Meridor Face 
Powder. Made in four 
tints. “It’s the finishing 
touch to loveliness”. 
Creme De Meridor and De Meridor 
Face Powder, at all good stores 
25¢e and 50c 
Send for free samples of both 
The De Meridor Co. 
18 Johnes St., Newburgh, N.Y. 


Frances Starr, 
popular leading 
lady says: 

“Thank you for 
introducing me 
to Creme De 
Meridor. It is 
indeed remark- 
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ELBURNE’S FAMOUS DINING ROOM 


Never by any chance do people of this discriminating kind dine anywhere but at The Shelburne 
when in Atlantic City. Their opinion of its cuisine and service is worth knowing and following. 







HE call of the sea, the salt air, the 
glorious Autumn sunshine, all com- 
bine to make Atlantic City the queen 
of American watering places. At every 
resort there is one hotel that is far bet- 
ter known than the others. At Atlantic 
City that hotel is 


Th 


SHELBURNE 
—on the Boardwalk 


Dining here, you see all about you the 
most interesting Americans; people of 
society, Congressmen who have run 
over for a restful week-end, writers, 
painters, players of games. 


Whether you are going to a friend's dinner or giving one of your own, it is ten to one that you 


will find yourself at The Shelburne. 


All trains to Atlantic City are met by special conveyances from The Shelburne. Your reservation 


should be made in advance by telegram or letter. 


to your address on request. 


HOTEL SHELBURNE 








JACOB WEIKEL 


Booklet and rates will be immediately sent 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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400 ROOMS 
400 BATHS 


NO INSIDE ROOMS 
FRENCH CUISINE 
CONVENTION HALL 
ROOF GARDEN 
WO BLOCKS FROM 


T 
Sf PENNSYLVANIA AND READING 
R. R. TERMINALS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
\ : Cnestnut STREET AT 13TH 
mane HH RATES PER DAY: 

\\\ =| BIRGLE ROOMS, $2.60 TO $5.00 
A DOUBLE ROOMS, $4.00 TO $8.00 
LUXURIOUS BUITES 










MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Davio B. Provan 














», IN THE CENTER 


7 Philadelphia's Newes On the Citys 
Fashionable 

























BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


Have you tried the 
new Quality now being 
shipped? It is distilled, 
matured for 10 years in 
Sherry Wood, and _bot- 
tled in bond in Scotland. 
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This Magazine—One Year 








The Magazine 
and the Books 


Six-Dollar Value 


$3 


OO 


The Countryside Library—3 volumes 








The Countryside Combination 





The Countryside Magazine 
ONE YEAR 
(For Ten Years, Suburban Life) 


L. H. BAILEY, Contributing Editor 





The Countryside Library 


THREE VOLUMES BY L. H. BAILEY 
as follows: 
The Principles of Agriculture. 336 pages. Illustrated. 
The Pruning Book. 545 pages. Illustrated. 
The Outlook to Nature. Revised edition. 


All of the above delivered prepaid to any point in the United States for $3.00, and MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY (50 cents extra to Canada) 


THE COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE for 1915 will be a continuation of Suburban Life along broader lines. 
The articles from our Contributing Editor, L. H. Bailey, will alone be worth the subscription price. 
The three books above mentioned are among the best Professor Bailey has ever produced, and are 
offered in combination for the first time. A special edition has been printed to make this possible. 


Your Money Back If Not Satisfactory 


Send us $3.00, wait until the books and first copy of the magazine reach you, then if you are not 
satisfied, you can return the books at our expense and we will refund the money. 


Use this coupon today. This order not good if sent through an agent. 


The Suburban Press, Publishers THE COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


For the inclosed $3.00 enter my name for THE COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE one year, and the Countryside Library in three vol- 
umes. It is understood that if I am not satisfied after the books arrive, I can return them at your expense and my money will be refunded. 
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Vanity Fair for 1915—A special six months 
| try-out for One Dollar 
HIS is the jocund season when rigid cabinet photograph, but in the 














































editors of magazines unlock their unpremeditated snapshot. We would 
desks, open their vaults, count rather show the Academician in his 
the MMS. on hand, and set forth be- favorite corner of the coffee house than 
fore their readers a complete list of sitting for his portrait in the lonely 
“Features for the Coming Year.” Not splendor of his library. 
so Vanity Fair. With no serial novel in 
the safe, no contracts with authors in 
the locker, no cut-and-dried editorial 
“policy” on its conscience, Vanity 
Fair has but few of these con- 
ventional features that can be c 
placarded long in advance. 





Vanity Fair, too, has always its 
useful side; just as most amusing 
people have their useful sides. It will con- 
tinue to present the fashions, not in clothes 
alone, but in motors, plays, operas, dogs, 
books and all the other things that in- 
terest people who keep up with/e monde ou 
Pon s’amuse. Who is more useful, all in 
all, than the friend who presents you to a 
good play, or picture, or opera, or novel, 
or—which is almost a greater boon—the 
friend who warns you not to waste time 
with a bad one? 


As in years gone by, Vanity Fair will 
continue to occupy itself mostly with 
people. After all, there is nothing more 
interesting than personalities. The man 
who writes a good book, the comedian 
who makes you smile, the opera singer, 
the player of games—these are the people 
with whom Vanity Fair is most intimate- 


ly concerned. GOOD way—in fact, the best way 


to be sure of Vanity Fair for the 
first six months of tors is to use the 
little “‘coupon’’ just below.. Sent with a 
dollar bill, this will bring you Vanity 
Fair for a special six-months try-out 
(the regular price of the six numbers, 
bought separately, is $1.50). 


O we do not set before you a set pro- 
gramme. Rather would we ask you 

to expect the unexpected. Our taste in 
writing runs, as you have noticed, to the 
light and not too philosophic essay. Our 
taste in pictures lies not in the fixed and 





“T find that I really need Vanity Fair. “Vanity Fair I always need: ? 
It keeps me a little in touch with all the I freely own I need it. o Ly 
fripperies, insincerities, vanities, decadent But though I love its lore to read, “6 

arts and sinister pleasures of life.” I’d rather read than heed it.” it é 


GR Fmt (Php tet, SF 
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For less than the cost of a single novel——for half the price of one theatre ticket—— Pg =. x 
you may have Vanity Fair delivered to you for the first six months of 1915 O : 
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A Holiday Present 
for 1000 Readers of Vanity Fair 


A Beautiful Portfolio of 
“THE THREE GRACES,” by Stanlaws 
Let Santa Claus Bring It to You! 











Accept this charming Portfolio with the compliments of the 
METROPOLITAN Magazine. It contains three of Penrhyn Stanlaws’ 
piquant girl studies. (Mr. Stanlaws paints in full-colors only for 
METROPOLITAN.) Each picture is 12 inches by 17 inches, sepa- 
rately mounted on imported, cream-colored, French Brittany, 
deckle-edged mounts. The pictures are reproduced by the new 
rubber-offset color process, in 6 colors, which transfers all of 
the softness and charming delicacy of coloring in Mr. Stanlaws' 
original paintings. It is this process which has made MErTRo- 
POLITAN covers the art sensation of the magazine world. No 
other popular magazine has this rubber-offset process. 


The pictures—framed—cannot be told from the original 
paintings. They will make ideal gifts for three of your friends. 


1000 of these Portfolios are waiting for readers of this 
magazine who send the coupon below. The Portfolio could 
not be duplicated in any art store for $1.50 (as a matter of fact 
it is not for sale anywhere). 


METROPOLITAN 


‘The Livest Magazine in America’ 








-—We do not ask you to send any money 





Just fill out the coupon and send it 
to us. We will at once mail the 
Portfolio, carefully packed, carriage 
charges prepaid, and a copy of the 
January number, entering your sub- 
scription to the METROPOLITAN for 
one year. When you receive the Port- 
folio and first copy of METROPOLITAN 
send us $1.50, the regular subscrip- 
tion price, for the magazine, if you 
like them. 


If you are not entirely satisfied, 
return the Portfolio to us. 

We make this generous offer to in- 
troduce the METROPOLITAN to the 
readers of this publication who may 
not be familiar with the splendid maga- 
zine we are publishing. We are fully 
assured that you have only to glance 
at one issue of METROPOLITAN to ap- 
preciate what a wholly desirable, un- 
usual and fascinating magazine it is. 








The METROPOLITAN for 1915 will contain the biggest and most costly editorial features 
ever announced by any magazine. Here are some of the good things you will enjoy: A 
new serial novel by HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON, who wrote “Queed” and “V.V’s Eyes.” 
“The Story of a Pioneer,” which is the autobiography of DR. ANNA:' HOWARD SHAW. 
All of the short stories of RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, JOSEPH CONRAD, W. W. 
JACOBS, and more short stories by RUDYARD KIPLING than will appear in any other 
magazine. A new series of humorous and tender Irish stories by RUPERT HUGHES. A new 
boy series, more enjoyable than his “Penrod” stories, by BOOTH TARKINGTON. JOHN 
REED’S vivid word-pictures of the great War. Other contributions by LARRY EVANS, 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, FANNIE HURST, INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE, ARNOLD 
BENNETT, F. TENNYSON JESSE, WILL PAYNE, CONINGSBY DAWSON, HENRY 


KITCHELL WEBSTER, A. E. W. MASON, LEROY SCOTT, W. B. MAXWELL. 
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Rubber-Offset Process and mounted 
Each picture is 
12" by 178 


‘Mail the cou- 
pon now and I 
will come down 
your chimney” 





METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE V-F-. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen:—Send me the Penrhyn Stanlaws 
Portfolio, prepaid, and METROPOLITAN for 
one year beginning January, 1915. On receipt 
of first number, I will remit $1.50 for my sub- 
scription, with understanding Portfolio is to 
be mine, FREE. If I am not satisfied I will 
return the Portfolio and owe you nothing. 
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(Canadian and foreign postage extra) 











KAFFEE HAG 


Caffeine-freed COFFEE 
NOT A SUBSTITUTE 


The inactive indoor life of many women makes them 
more susceptible than most men to the bad effects of 
coffee drinking. If they will give up both coffee 
and tea for a while and drink Kaffee HAG instead, 
they will notice in a very short time an improvement 
in their general health. 


Kaffee HAG is good coffee that tastes good and is 
good for people to drink because the drug caffeine 
is removed. 


ALL OF THE DELIGHTS—NONE OF THE REGRETS 


Twenty-five cents a package in the bean only—all 
dealers. If your dealer cannot supply you send 
25 cents and a package will be sent postpaid. 


Kaffee Hag Corporation, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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After all, the final status of a motor 
car is utility—a rarefied, exotic, un- 
usual utility, if you will—but still 
utility. The motor car has stepped 
into its place in the complex scheme 
of life, widening the scope of that _ 
scheme and at the same time be- 
coming necessary to its successful 
working. The wider life, with its 


business, sport, society, depends on 
transportation from place to place. 














Tue Pierce-Arrow Moror Car Co. 
BUFFALO NEW YORK. 
































